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DOING HIS BEST. 


CHAPTER XX. 






THE GREAT SCHEME. 


E have no more land under cultivation now - | 
than we have had for the past four years. . 
But here’s Jack, an extra hand, who thinks 
he ought to be earning something besides 
his board and clothes ; and I,” said Moses, 
—“TI believe I can do twice the work this 
year I did last.” 

“T hope so. But come to the point, come 
to the point,” said the deacon. 

“ Well, there is Old Scattering’s farm, which has 
been running down ever since he began to drink 
too much hard cider.” 

“Who is Old Scattering?” demanded the dea- 
con, sternly,— though he knew very well. “If : 
you mean Mr. Treadwell, say so. Learn to speak 
respectfully of neighbors.” 

“He will do anything for Jack,” said Moses; 
BP aS “and I believe we can take some land of him, to 
nine §«“OrkK this summer, just as we did the sugar-bush.” 
“Come, come!” said the deacon, thoughtfully ; “ you mustn’t let your 
ambition run away with you. Bear in mind you ’re only a couple of boys, 
and don’t think, because you’ve done tolerably well with the sugar-bush, 
you can make money at farming. Besides, we have n’t the team to spare.” 
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“I’ve talked with Mr. Treadwell,” said Jack ; “and he has promised to 
furnish team and tools, and one half the seed, and give us one half the 
crop.” . 

“ Well, that’s liberal, too liberal,” said the deacon ; “though I’ suppose 
it will be better for him than to have his land lie still. But it ought to 
have been broken up in the fall. Besides, it’s too far off.” 

“It isn’t a long way, through the woods,” replied Moses. “If he fur- 
nishes and keeps the team, we sha’ n’t have to go around the road very often. 
I believe we can raise a good crop of spring wheat on his old corn-lot, by just 
turning it over, giving it a good harrowing, and sowing some of Sellick’s 
new kind of seed on it. The old fallow we can get ready during the sum- 
mer for sowing with winter wheat in the fall. All that need n’t interfere 
very much with our work here at home, if we only manage right.” 

“ Who ever heard of such a thing? Two boys!” said the deacon, when 
he had got to the end of his objections, 

“ Jack and I can plough and harrow as well as anybody,” insisted Moses. 
“] guess we can get you to sow tke wheat for us; and we shall expect to 
ask your advice about some things.” 

Mr. Chatford began to waver. “ What will the neighbors say to our tak- 
ing land? as if we had n’t enough of our own!” 

“ But it is n’t you, it’s Jack and I! And if the neighbors say anything, 
I think they ‘ll say you’ve got a couple of pretty enterprising boys in the 
family.” 

“ Well, well! don’t brag ; that sounds too much like Phineas. I suppose 
he ’ll want to go in with you?” 

“ But he can’t, if he does. We gave him one trial. We don’t want any 
drones in our hive. He don’t know anything about it yet.” 

The deacon took time to consider the matter and talk it over with his 
wife. She was prepared to favor it. ‘“ You saw,” said she, “how happy 
and industrious the boys were, at work on their own account in the 
sugar-bush. It is the very best education you can give them,—to throw 
them on their own resources a little, and let them think and act for them- 
selves.” E 

So at last the deacon gave his consent. Phin, when he found it out, was 
highly exasperated ; and he declared that, if he stayed at home, while Jack 
and Moses took land to work, he would have a share of their profits, “any 
way !” ; : ‘ 

The two young farmers were impatient to begin their spring work ; and, 
as soon as the frost was well out of the ground, they might have been 
seen one morning harnessing Mr. Treadwell’s horses, and getting out the 
plough from the wagon-shed. The old man was present, and helped them 
start. 

“ Most happy!” said he, when Jack thanked him for his assistance. “ At 
your sarvice! I am not what I was; I could plough once! Now I abro- 
gate” (Jack wondered whether he meant abdicate) “in favor of my juniors. 
Old men for counsel, young men for war.” And he proceeded to moralize, 
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making odd gestures, and speaking in so funny a singsong tone that Jack 
and Moses had to put down their heads behind the horses to hide their 
laughter. “Time cuts down all, both great and small. Stephen will let 
down the bars. We are a flower, and we wither; we are cut down, and we 
pass away. The plough will ride very well on the shoe. Wine is a mocker, 
and strong drink is raging ; and, boys, I bid you good speed. At your sar- 
vice, and most happy !” 

As the boys set off, Jack driving, and Moses holding the plough in the 
wooden “shoe,” the old man suddenly screamed after them, “Ho, ho! 
hold on! wait! I—I—lI forgot!” 

“What can the old fellow want?” said Jack, pulling the reins. “He 
yells as if the world was afire ! ” 

“I notify you!” cried Old Scattering, shaking his fist at them as they 
looked back. “Beware! Don’t go home to dinner! The old woman’s 
been fryin’ some of her prime doughnuts this mornin’,— at your sarvice ! 
That’s all!” And, waving his hand at them rather tragically, he walked 
off in the direction of his house. 

“T guess the old chap has been taking a little more hard cider than 
usual this morning,” remarked Moses. “Hurry up, Step Hen! take away 
those bars.” 

Once in the old corn-lot, the plough was launched from the shoe, and a 
broad “ land” was marked out. 

“That furrow isn’t so straight as it might be,” laughed Jack, looking 
behind him. “ And it is n’t turned so clean as your old plough turns a fur- 
row.” 

“This plough will do better after it has had a little polishing in the earth ; 
the rust will soon wear off. We must make a neat job; father will be over 
here to criticise and laugh at us, if we give him a chance.” 

“ Now,” said Jack, after he had gone two or three times round the field 
with Moses, “let me try it alone, and see how I get along.” 

He slipped the reins over his shoulders, and laid hold of the plough-han- 
dies, following in the furrow as the team moved slowly along. At the cor- 
ners of the “land,” he brought the horses about with a touch of the reins, 
and then hauled the plough around. The ground was tolerably free from 
roots and stones, and everything went well. 

So Jack said to Moses, “ Now leave me here to plough alone, while you 
go home and help your father. I want him to see that he isn’t going to 
lose us because we have land of our own to work. Or you may plough, and 
Ill go.” 

“You can plough as well as I can, but maybe I can do more than you at 
something else,” replied Moses, who accordingly returned home. 

Jack was delighted. Ploughing was his favorite work. It required little 
effort of the mind ; and that was left free to think. Many a bright day- 
dream he had, walking in the furrows with his hands upon the plough-han- 
dles, — alone, but never lonely ; many a lesson in his books he reviewed in 
memory, and many a problem solved. 
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He had brought his dinner and a book with him ; and at noon-time, while 
the team was feeding, he hid in the barn on the hay, to avoid Old Scattering 
and his wife’s “ prime doughnuts” ; and there he studied, “to make up for 
lost time,” as he used to say. The necessity he felt for making up that loss 
was a good thing for him, since. it stimulated him to efforts which soon 
placed him in advance of boys who had enjoyed far greater opportunities. 

But we must not stay too long with Jack at his studies and his work, or 
we shall give the impression that he never played. This would be far from 
the truth. He managed to have no idle time; yet, though he worked hard 
and studied hard, when any genuine sport was going forward Jack was just 
the fellow to join it. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE CARAVAN. 


THE spring work was done, the crops were doing finely, and the summer 
was well advanced, when the neighborhood was one day thrown into a state 
of joyful excitement by the arrival of a menagerie. 

It passed by Mr. Chatford’s house on its way to the Basin ; and Kate and 
Mrs. Pipkin, followed by Mr. Pipkin, ran out to see the long line of wagons, 
some drawn by four or even six horses, the band riding in their magnificent 
chariot, and O, the most wonderful sight of all, the two elephants ! 

“ They ’ve got the animals’ cages in them big, close wagons,” said Mr. 
Pipkin, —“ bears, and painters, and hyenies, and rhinocroces, and mon- 
keys.” 

“ Monkeys ! O, monkeys!” cried little Kate, beside herself with excite- 
ment. “ Where’s Jack? Where’s Moses? O, where are they?” 

“ But you can’t see the monkeys, child!” said Mrs. Pipkin. , , 

“No, but I can think of them! And, dear, dear! I wish mother was at 
home, to say I can go to the show to-morrow! I believe I shall die if I 
don’t go and see the darling monkeys !” 

The boys now came running; and, although Mrs. Pipkin. warned them 
that dinner was ready, curiosity proved stronger than appetite, and away 
they sped, following the menagerie up the road. 

“They ’ve stopped!” cried Jack. “ neinesie and we shall see the ele- 
phants yet!” 

They ran on, and found that the whole caravan had come to a halt at 
Welby’s Brook. A few of the lighter wagons had crossed, but, the bridge 
proving rather shaky, its strength was to be tested before the heavier 
wagons should attempt to go over. The boys were wondering what sort of 
test would be applied, when Jack exclaimed, “The elephant ! they are going 
to try the big elephant on it!” 

There were two elephants ; one a huge, formidable, surly-looking old fel- 
low, with monstrous tusks, and a tremendous trunk, which he kept con- 
stantly in motion, now swinging to and fro over the ground, now pulling a 
tuft of grass and stuffing it into his mouth, or using it to brush away the 
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flies from his shoulders and legs, and now casting little volleys of sand over 
his back. The other elephant was about two thirds grown, and was without 
tusks. 

“ You ’d better keep away!” cried one of the keepers to the boys, as they 
were inclined to press near. “ Accidents may happen.” 

So they jumped over the roadside fence, and viewed from behind that con- 
venient barrier all that passed. 

The big elephant was now led forward by his keeper to the edge of the 
bridge, where he paused, and carefully placed one foot on the timbers. That 
was enough. Having felt the structure shake beneath his weight, he drew 
back, and was then taken around through the bed of the stream below the 
bridge. 

Preparations were then made to send the heavy wagons across in the 
same way. As the farther bank was steep, the teams had to be doubled ; 
and so one after another the wagons passed. 

“I wonder what the animals in the cages think, going down and then up, 
and shaking about, in that way!” said Moses. 

At last came the heaviest wagon of all. Eight of the finest horses were 
attached to it, and it went reeling and plunging down the bank. It crossed 
the stream safely, and was ascending the farther bank, the eight horses 
springing with all their might, when it stuck in the mud, and all their efforts 
to start it forward once more were in vain. Phin screamed with delight. 

“They’re stuck! the rhinoceros wagon is stuck in the bank, and they 
never can get him away !” 

“Tt looks so, by George!” said Moses. “There’s no chance for any 
more horses, as I see ; they ’ll break something, if any more are put on.” 

“QO, 1’m glad I came!” cried Phin, climbing up on the fence. “Say! 
Ab, Jase!” he called out to the Welby boys, who had just arrived, “ we ’ve 
got a rhinoceros in the mud here ; did ye know it?” 

“ How do you know it’s a rhinoceros?” said Jack. “ It may be the lions. 
You wouldn’t laugh quite so loud if the wagon should tip over and they 
should break out.” 

Phin changed countenance, and turned to see if the way was clear behind 
him. “I’m going to climb that tree!” said he, starting for a little birch 
near the fence. ‘ Lions can’t climb, — can they?” 

“Look!” said Jack. “See what they are going to do with the little ele- 
phant!” 

The “little” elephant would have been thought big enough if the enor- 
mous size of his companion had not made him appear small by comparison. 
Viewed beside the largest horses belonging to the caravan, his bulk was 
immense ; and now an opportunity had arrived to compare his strength with 
theirs. 

His keeper led him down into the bed of the stream, and placed him in 
the rear of the mired wagon, with his nose against it. Then he gave hima 
signal. The elephant began to push. He did not seem to put forth his 
strength, and yet the wagon which the eight horses could not move was 
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lifted slowly and steadily forward up the bank. The horse» did not start 
until after the wagon did, and then they had little to do but to keep out of 
its way, until the elephant was withdrawn. 

The boys were thrilled with wonder and admiration at this display of 
docility and power in the young animal. Jack declared he would n’t have 
missed the sight “for anything”; and that he would have “given any- 
thing ” if the folks had all been there to see it. 

“We're all going over to the show to-morrow; are you?” cried Jase 
Welby. ‘ 

“Iam!” said Phin, slipping down from the tree. “I tell ye, it’s going 
to be the biggest show that ever was!” And he went on to brag as if he 
had been the proprietor of the menagerie. 

“The old folks are away from home; won’t be home till to-morrow 
night,” said Moses. “But I suppose they would let us go.” 

“Where ’ve they gone ?” said Abner Welby. 

“ A visiting, — over to the place where we used to live before we moved 
here,” replied Moses. 

“They ’ve been talking about going there ever since that phrenologist 
came to our house,” said Phin, “and I bet it’s to find out something about 
him, — they used to know him there.” 

“ We must go to the show, Jack!” said Moses. 

“Yes ; and Kate, —it will break her heart if she can’t go and see the 
monkeys,” said Jack. “ We could walk, but— And there’s your cousin 
Annie!” for Miss Felton was once more teaching the summer school. 
“ To-morrow is Saturday, — no school in the afternoon, —she must go!” 

“We might all go in a load together, in the double wagon, and have lots 
of fun,” said Moses, “if they were only at home! They’ve got old Maje 
and the buggy ; we should have to drive the old mare and the colt, and the 
colt ain’t used to the road.” 

“ He’s broke,” said Phin, “only he won’t back ; nobody ont ever make 
him back yet.” 

“ Jack says he knows how to make him ; and father has said he might try 
it some time. We might this afternoon ; we sha’ n’t feel much like work, 
thinking about the caravan.” 

The Welby boys said they would like to help and see the fun. 

“ Well,” said Jack, “come over and bring your yoke of steers, and I'll 
show you. It’s rather rough; but I’ve seen more than one horse taught 
to back in that way.” 

To this Abner and Jase gladly agreed. Jack and Moses and Phin then 
hurried home to tell what they had seen, and to get sharply scolded by Mrs. 
Pipkin for being late to dinner. 

“Don’t say any more about it,” said Jack; “and maybe — maybe” 
(laughing) —“ we ’ll arrange it so that you and all of us can go to the show 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

Mrs. Pipkin was pacified, and Kate clapped her hands with delight. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
BREAKING THE COLT, 


THE dinner was eaten in haste ; and by the time the colt was harnessed, 
the Welby boys arrived with the yoke of steers. 

The colt was a three-year-old ; “ going on four,” as Mr. Pipkin said, and 
nearly as large and strong as his mother. He had been broken to ride, the 
previous autumn, when a good deal of sport had been had with him, particu- 
larly on one occasion, the precise circumstances of which Mr. Pipkin now 
related. 

“ Nobody ’d ever been on his back but once, then Mose tried it, — but he 
was off agin quicker ’n ye could ’a’ said ‘ Jack Robi’son!’ Colt was a nip- 
pin’ grass in a corner 0’ the fence, an’ Mose was a layin’ on his back, jest 
where he’d been flung. Deacon told him not to try it agin, an’ got Don 
Curtis over here one day last fall; Don said he could ride any hoss’t ever 
stepped on four feet. Wal, Don mounted ; an’ for about half a jiffy the colt 
stood stock still, as if he was so much astonished he did n’t know jest what 
todo. ’T was in the pastur’, where there was plenty o’ room. Colt looked 
around him, then all of a sudden he started ; he walked right up to that big 
stun-heap ye see over yender, — stopped, — head went down and heels 
went up, —and there was Don on the stun-heap! He was ridin’ that! he, 
he!” said Mr. Pipkin, chuckling at his own wit. ‘“ Don hung on to the 
bridle, an’ got off ’m the stuns lookin’ dreffle silly, — ruther sick, tu, for he ’d 
got a good deal of a bruise, and a good deal more of a scare. Then Jack 
says, ‘I believe I can ride him!’ Deacon tried to put him off; and Don 
says, says he, ‘ Let him try, if he wants a broken neck.’ ‘1’ll resk my neck,’ 
says Jack ; and he was on afore the deacon knowed it. Colt r’ared till he 
’most went over back’ards ; but Jack stuck. Then the colt tried the head- 
an’-heel business, —r’ared and kicked up five or six times like fury, —an’ 
still Jack stuck. Monkey to the show to-morrer won’t do no better ’n Jack 
done then. Bimeby colt got mad and begun to run. Hokey, how he did 
clip it! Round the pastur’, round and round the pastur’, like a streak. All 
thought he was runnin’ away with Jack. But’t seems Jack was a lettin’ 
on him go! For arter a while, when the colt was about used up, all ofa 
lather, pantin’ as if for his last breath, Jack jest reined him right up to where 
we all stood a waitin’ an’ wonderin’, jumped off, stroked and patted colt’s 
head and neck, then jumped on and walked him round the lot, slick as could 
be. We never had no trouble with him arter that, — only we never could 
make him back in harness.” 

“Huh!” said Phin, “ anybody could have done just what Jack did, that 
had always been with horses, as he has! He was brought up in a stable.” 

Jack made no reply to this taunt; but, the colt being by this time har- 
nessed between the stout shafts of a cart, he hooked one end of a log-chain 
into the ring of the ox-yoke, and made the other end fast to the cart-tail ; the 
steers being headed in one direction and the colt in the other. 
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Breaking the Colt. 


“ Now,” said Jack, taking-the reins, “Ill try to back him; if he won’t 
back, just start up the steers, and draw him back. Gently. — Back now! 
back!” And he pulled hard on the reins. 

The colt, as he had always done at such times, braced himself obstinately, 
refusing to budge. Just then Abner touched up the steers. Greatly to the 
colt’s astonishment, no doubt, the cart began to go backwards, and he with 
it, in spite of himself. Not liking to be beaten in that way, he fell on his 
haunches, and finally went down altogether. 

“ That will do!” cried Jack. “ Unhook!” 

The chain was cast free from the yoke, and Jack and Moses, one on each 
side, made the colt get up. He was then started forward, stopped, and 
ordered once more to back. . He leered and braced himself as before. 

“ Hitch on again!” cried Jack. 

The same operation was gone through with three or four times, and at 
last, when the colt flung himself, he was drawn backwards a little way along 
the ground. He did not fall again ; but when the oxen began to draw, he 
yielded, and walked backwards without making any resistance. Then, when 
told to back, he anticipated their pulling ; and finally backed very well with- 
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out their help. All this time Jack coaxed and talked kindly to him, and 
never struck him a blow. 

“Wal! ye’ve done it!” said Mr. Pipkin. “Colt’s had a lesson he won’t 
forgit in a hurry. He’s as well broke as anybody’s colt now, an’ for my part, 
I’m willin’ to give Jack all the credit on’t. Guess the deacon’ll be sur- 
prised !” ; 

The colt was then harnessed with the mare to the double wagon, driven 
about the lot several times, and made to back occasionally. He was after- 
wards unharnessed, coaxed, and curried, and fed with “nubbins” of corn 
from the boys’ hands. 

“In this way,” said Jack, “he will find out that we are his friends, and 
mean well by him.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
GOING TO THE MENAGERIE. 


AFTER supper that night Jack hastened to find Miss Felton at her board- 
ing-place, and invite her to the show the next day. 

“ Everybody is going ; we are all going, and you must go too.” 

“ Who will take care of the house ?” Annie asked. 

“ We can lock it up, and leave Lion to watch it. Oh! if you could have 
seen what that little elephant did!” And Jack went on to talk of the subject 
that filled his mind, until Annie caught his enthusiasm and agreed to go. 

The boys dreamed of elephants that night, and were up early the next 
morning, impatient to have the time come to harness the horses and start. 

The mare and colt were in the pasture, when Jack, a little before noon, 
went out and caught them. 

Moses, who met him leading them in, saw at once by his anxious face that 
something was the matter. 

“ Moses !” cried Jack, “look! the colt is lame!” 

“ Lead him off; let me see how he steps,” said Moses. ‘“ He must have 
strained a leg somehow yesterday.” 

_ “ By hokey !” exclaimed Mr. Pipkin, coming up, “the critter’s ruined ! 
So much for your fashion o’ breakin’ hosses ! break their legs! I knowed 
suthin ’d happen, — I told ye ’t wa’ n’t noway!” Although at the time he 
had thought it a very good way. 

“Ho! Jack!” sneered Phineas, “ ye did n’t know so much as ye thought 
ye did! Anybody could break a colt in that way! Father ll be home to- 
night ; you'll ketch it!” 

‘Shut your head!” exclaimed Moses, impatiently. “The colt isn’t hurt 
so but that he ’ll get over it in a day or two.” 

Jack tried to think so, and yet he could not conceal his trouble. .“ It 
won’t do to drive him to-day, any way,” he said. 

“ What shall we do?” said Mr. Pipkin. “Women folks can’t walk ; and 
when my wife ’s made up her mind to do a thing, I don’t want to be the one 
to tell her she can’t!” 
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Jack thought of Kate, and Annie whom hé’ had specially invited, and 
looked blue enough for a minute. 

“The neighbors’ horses will all be in use, such a day as this ; can’t bor- 
row one, for love or money,” suggested Phineas, well pleased, since he could 
walk, whatever the rest might do. 

“I’ve thought!” suddenly exclaimed Jack. “Ill get one of Old Scat- 
tering’s horses! I know he’ll let me. So while you, Moses, get a rag, and 
some salt and vinegar, and give that ankle a good rubbing, I’ll put.” And 
Jack “put ” accordingly. ‘ 

Unfortunately, the old man was not at home. | 

. “When will he be at home ?” Jack asked in some dismay. 

“J sha’n’t expect him before night,” said poor Mrs. Treadwell, with a 
look which told of much sad experience with a husband who carried a red 
nose. “He’s to the Basin, with Stephen; of course they’ll stay to the 
show.” 

She knew nothing about the horses ; ‘and Jack, who had been accustomed 
to take them without asking whenever he wanted to use them on the farm, 
at last resolved to take one for his own private business that afternoon. Of 
course he did not feel just right about it, but necessity seemed to justify the 
step. 

So he bridled Snowfoot (the old man gave fanciful names to his beasts), 
leaped upon his back at the gate, and returned home at a smart canter 
around the road. 

Annie had already arrived; and all were waiting to see what success he 
had met with. 

The brisk ride, and the consciousness of having by a prompt action over- 
come a serious difficulty, put him in excellent spirits, and caused him for a 
time quite to forget his misgivings. 

After dinner Snowfoot was harnessed with the mare before the double 
wagon, and all “ piled in,” at Mr. Pipkin’s suggestion, — Annie and Kate 
and Phin and Moses and Jack and Mr. and Mrs. Pipkin ; a jolly load, like 
many another that went to the show that afternoon. Jack was the driver, 
and he took pride in passing every “ slow coach ” on the road. 

The great tent was pitched just outside the village, in a large field divided 
from the street by a zigzag rail-fence, to which already a number of country 
teams were hitched. Jack drove up to a convenient corner, jumped down 
and tied the halters to a rail, while Moses and Mr. Pipkin helped the ladies 
to alight. 

Close by, and quite near the opening which had been made for the crowd 
to pass in, was a sort of pedler’s wagon, on the green sides of which were 
painted in fancy letters the words, Dr. Lamont, Prince of the Healing Art. 
The rear end of the wagon, which was turned toward the passing throng, 
had been opened so as to form a sort of platform, on which stood an aston- 
ishing figure, — that of a man in a wonderful green coat, or robe, that came 
down below his knees, with a shining brass helmet on his head, a brass 
trumpet in one hand, and a small bottle in the other. As he was making a 
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speech that attracted a good deal of attention, Jack and his party stopped to 
hear him. 

After putting the trumpet to his lips and blowing a few not very melo- 
dious notes, the man proceeded in a voice rendered sonorous by the hollow 
brass : — 

“ The ’Lectrical ’Lixir, ladies and gentlemen !” (brandishing the small bot- 
tle.) “Here it is! here’s the great remedy of the nineteenth century! 
Only fifty cents a bottle, —three bottles for one dollar, ladies and gentle- 
men! Cures ear-ache, sore eyes, hydreophoby, catarrh, consumption, dys- 
pepsy, coughs, colds, burns, scalds, bruises, lameness in man or beast!” 

“ Better buy some for the colt,” observed Mr. Pipkin. 


NN 


*Lectrical ’Lixir Man. 


“ Walk up, walk up, gentlemen and ‘ladies, and ladies and gentlemen!” 
said the mouth under the helmet. “ The ’Lectrical ’Lixir” (Electrical 
Elixir, probably) “is compounded from the extract of the skin of the won- 
derful ’lectric eel, —the most curi’s and wonderful creatur’ in the known 
world. You’ll see some curi’s creatur’s under the tent to-day, — monkeys, 
moon-calves, rhinoceris hosses, chickens with two heads, and I don’t know 
but whales ; but you won’t see nothin’ so wonderful as the ’lectric eel. He 
inhabits tropical countries, and lurks in the beds of streams, and when trav- 
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ellers go to cross, he discharges his battery at the hosses’ legs, and hosses 
and riders fall down, and is drownded, and he feeds upon them at his leisure. 
No man can touch this eel without receivin’ a shock ; and a stroke from his 
tail, either in or out of water, has been known to produce in a few minutes 
instant death.” 

“ Then how do they ever ketch him, I’d like to know? There’s reason 
in all things !” chuckled Mr. Pipkin. 

The man hesitated, the eyes behind the helmet turning now for the first 
time upon Jack and his party. He seemed for a moment to be looking for 
somebody or something else in the crowd, — perhaps a child or a dog, for 
his glance took a low range along by Mr. Pipkin’s legs ; then proceeded 
briskly : — 

“ The ’Lectrical ’Lixir, manefactered by a scientific and chimical process 
from the skin of this’ curi’s beast, possesses propefties unknown to the age 
a few years ago. If any gentleman present — gentleman or lady — is trou- 
bled with deafness, lameness, toothache, rheumatiz, let ’em step up, and if I 
don’t cure ’em with a single application of the ’Lixir, before the eyes of all 
of ye, then I ‘ll ask no man to buy my bottles.” 

“ Better cure us of our common-sense fust, then we’ll buy!” said Mr. 
Pipkin. 

“I take jokes in good part,” replied the quack, looking straight at the 
speaker through the eye-holes in his helmet; “ but the ’Lectrical ’Lixir is 
no joke, as you shall find if you’ll step up and let me cure ye of that rheu- 
matiz. No charge for the application ; and you won’t be obliged to buy a 
bottle, neither, — though it’s only fifty cents ; ; three bottles for one dollar, 
ladies and geutlemen !” 

“By hokey!” said Mr. Pipkin, “I -have got the rheumatiz in my left 
shoulder! How did he know it? I’ve a = notion to let him try his 
*Lixir !” 

“O, come along!” said Jack, seeing that Annie Felton, grown impatient, 
was walking on with Moses and Kate. 

“ Go ahead, if ye want tu,” said Mr. Pipkin, stripping off his coat. “But 
Z’m a goin’ to let him try, an’ see if he can cure me, as he says.” 

Mrs. Pipkin gave her consent, influenced by curiosity and the gratuitous 
nature of the experiment, and held her husband’s coat, while he stripped up 
his sleeve and presented his shoulder to the charlatan. 

“ This is what I like!” said the latter, pouring on some of the “ ’Lixir ” 
and rubbing it into the flesh. “To be doin’ good ; to be healin’ the ’flicted ; 
curin’ diseases ; anything to oblige my feller-creatur’s ; that ’s my weakness. 
If I git pay, very well; if 1 don’t, it’s jest exac’ly as well; for I’m the best- 
natered man in the world !” 

F. T. Trowbridge. 
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HEN little Bo-Peep 
Had lost her sheep, 
And did n’t know where to find them, 
All tired she sank 
On a grassy bank, 
And left the birds to mind them. 





Then the fairy, Sleep, 
Took little. Bo-Peep ; 
In a spell of dreams she bound her, 
And silently brought 
The flock she sought, 
Like summer clouds, around her. 


When little Bo-Peep, 
In her slumber deep, 
Saw lambs and sheep together, 
All fleecy and white 
. And soft and light, 
As clouds.in July weather, — 
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Then little Bo-Peep 
Awoke from sleep, 
And laughed with glee to find them 
Coming home once more, 
The old sheep before, 
And the little lambs behind them! 


QISRDan— 


A GOLD-MINER’S STORY. 


Y Uncle George is a miner, and has recéntly returned from the 

gold mines of Montana. With him he brought home a buckskin 

pouch of gold-dust, which he sent to the Mint at Philadelphia to be coined 

into money. It has just come back in glittering little gold. pieces, and he 

has given my sister Minnie, my brother Frank, and me, each a bright gold 
dollar. 

“ Now, what will you do with your money, children?” he asked us. 

Sedate Minnie, aged thirteen, who is reading “The Lives of the Three 
Mrs. Judsons,” and wants to be a missionary, answered promptly, “I shall 
put mine in the contribution-box to buy Bibles for the heathen.” 

I am not so good as Minnie, I am afraid, for I said, “1 shall have a hole 
bored in mine, and wear it for a charm on my watch-chain, when I get one.” 

But Frankie, aged nine, said, “1 shall sell mine, and put what I get in the 
savings-bank, and never spend it, but try to get more and more.” 

“Why, you sorry little miser!” said my uncle, “I am afraid you are 
beginning wrong. Money is a good servant, but a terrible master. Do you 
know, children, that nothing that comes near you can tell so sad a story of 
hardship and sin and suffering as your gold dollar? ,Shall I tell you its lit- 
tle history ?” 

Of course, we all said “ Yes !” 

“ Well,” said he, “I will try to tell you how we used to dig it in Montana ; 
and when you don’t understand you must ask me to explain. Minnie read 
to us the other evening how poor Evangeline wandered in search of her 
lover : — 

“* Far in the West there lies a desert land, where the mountains 
Lift, through perpetual snows, their lofty and luminous summits. 
Westward the Oregon flows and the Walleway and Owyhee ; 


Eastward, with devious course, among the Wind-river Mountains, 
Through the Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps the Nebraska.’ 


A little farther north, where the mountains are thickest, are the head- 
waters of the Missouri, a myriad of little brooks trickling from the moun- 
tain-sides. The bleak, brown mountains are dreary wastes indeed. Grass 
does not grow on them ; only wild cactus, and sage-brush, and a few stunted 
pines. The earth is parched like a desert. But if you dig deep enough, you 
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will find their solid bases of granite, and through the granite, like seams, 
run long veins of quartz, where lie hidden the gold and silver.” 

“Can you see it, uncle?” asked I. 

“ Sometimes you can, but usually it is in particles as fine as meal.” 

“ How did it come there, uncle?” r 

“Ah! you must write to Mr. Agassiz to tell you that. I am only a 
miner, not a geologist. But I think he would tell you that thousands and 
thousands of years ago the rock was riven asunder by volcanoes 
now extinct, and into the seams thus made were deposited, one little atom 
at a time, our gold and quartz. Then for centuries more the volcanoes 
burned, and great glaciers came down from the north, and under the heat 
and cold the rock rotted and crumbled away and set our gold dollars free 
from their walls of stone. Then came the rains and melting snows of more 
and more centuries, and formed little brooks, eating their beds into the 
mountain-sides, and bearing little by little the gold and sand and gravel 
down towards the valleys. The gold, being the heaviest, sank always to the 
rock at the bottom. Thus every passing year the careful little brook has 
brought gravel and sand and clay to hide your dollars from greedy men, till 
it buries them sometimes a hundred feet deep. Do you understand it, 
Minnie?” 

“ A little. But I should think the gold would not all be on the rock at the 
bottom, but scattered all through the earth under the brook.” 

“So it is, Minnie ; but it is mostly at the bottom. If you take a few shot 
and a little sand, and shake them together in a pan of water, you will find the 
shot at the bottom and the sand above them. Just so the brook, on a larger 
scale, has shaken the gold and sand together for years.” 

“ And I should think, uncle, that the largest pieces of gold —” 

“ Miners call them nuggets, Minnie.” 

“ Would be near the beginning of the brook, and the finest gold washed 
farther down the valleys.” 

“So it is, Minnie. Do you understand, Frankie ?” 

“No, but no matter. I don’t care so much how the gold gets into the 
earth as how they get it out.” 

“Well, you see how hard Dame Nature has tried to keep her gold from 
us. She has hidden it deep in the earth, — in a desolate wilderness, —and 
has put a rapid river above it, to set at naught all efforts to dig for it. Per- 
haps your gold dollars felt so secure that they laughed when a few miners, 
hunting for gold, rested -by the alders of their brook one noon for dinner. 
‘While dinner ’s cooking, I ’ll pan a little dirt, and see if I can’t find color,’ 
said one of them, a huge, brawny fellow, named Fairweather. So he went down 
among the alders, and scooped from the edge of the brook a pan of earth, — 
a common milk-pan, only made of sheet-iron. Then, stooping down so that 
the water could flow into it, he shook his pan violently to and fro, dissolving 
all the particles of earth. Then, pouring out the dirty water and taking 
clean, he continued the shaking ; and so on for a long time, until only a little 
black sand was left in the bottom with the gold.” 
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“ But what is color, Uncle George?” 

“ Color, Frank, is what gold there is mixed with the black sand at the end 
of the washing. We think four cents’ worth a fair — but Fairweather 
showed his comrades more than a dollar.” 

“ You don’t mean a real"dollar, of course, uncle,” said I. 

“No; but miners always talk in. this way, and mean by a dollar one pen- 
nyweight and not quite four grains, Troy weight, which is about what a gold 
dollar weighs.” 

“ And were n’t they all very happy, Uncle George? I wish I had been 
one of them,” said Frank. 

“T can’t say; but they tried more pans of earth, and were lucky in all of 
them. Well, in a few days news came to us at Bannack, that Fairweather’s 
party liad discovered a new and very rich gulch.” 

“ A what, uncle ?” 

“ A gulch, — for so miners call the ravines where they find gold. In Cali- 
fornia, they call them A/acers. We all hurried in hot haste to the new gulch, to 
secure a claim before it was alltaken up. I got one far up in the mountains.” 

“* How do you get a claim, uncle ?” 

“ Why, whoever comes first selects what he chooses, and then all the 
claim-holders get together and make-laws for the gulch. Our laws allowed 
every man to own two hundred feet in length down the ravine ; but he must 
work upon it five days in each week, or anybody else could take it.” 

“ But did anybody mind these laws ?” asked Frank. 

“Yes, indeed, they did, better than you do your laws in New England. 
We had a miner’s court, which kept everybody strictly to the law.” 

“How could they punish men without prisons ?” 

“By banishing: them, and hanging sometimes, Minnie,—I am afraid 
often a little hastily, too. Well, ina few days every claim for fifteen miles was 
taken. Ah! we were busy bees hiving our golden honey. Fairweather and 
his party had the best claims, as indeed they deserved.” 

“ Now, keep in mind what I have told you about the gold, and I can make 
our rude process of digging it quite plain to you. It is scattered through 
all the earth in the ravine, but mostly in the coarse gravel and sand on the 
rock at the bottom. Miners call this the ded-rock, and the gravel and sand 
which lies upon the bed-rock, —- perhaps five feet deep, — they call the Zay- 
dirt. Can you understand why?” 

And thoughtful Minnie answered that she supposed it was because this 
was the only dirt that paid the expense of working. 

“ Exactly,” said my uncle; “and to remove this pay-dirt to the surface 
and save the gold from the gravel is all there is of gold-mining. The first 
great trouble is the water. The brook must be managed in some way, 
or no one could work. It would take too long to explain to you how 
this is done, but a long canal, or ditch, as we call it, is built through every 
claim, and every claim-owner must contribute to the expense of its construc- 
tion. We worked many a weary day upon our ditch. How hard, after toil- 
ing for weeks in this way, to find that your claim is utterly worthless ! ” 
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“ Do they ever find them so, uncle?” © 
“ O yes, often. Mining is only a lottery, and only a few draw a prize. I 
have seen poor fellows work for months on a claim and make nothing, while 
their neighbors above and below found gold in plenty. On Fairweather’s 
claim it was only ten feet to the bed-rock; and when the diggings are as 
shallow as that, the miners shovel away all the earth which lies above the 
pay-dirt. This is called s¢ri~ping. You should have seen the early days 
of our gulch for anxious excitement! There were the miners, — men of 
iron frames and arms bronzed by exposure; and near them, watching their 
success, the herd of lazy drones, thieves, and gamblers who throng about 
new mines as eagles gather together over a carcass. After considerable 
labor, quite a field of pay-dirt is laid bare, and’the washing commences. 
Three boards are nailed together, making a long trough, or a box without 
ends, with cleats across the top to keep the sides firm. Several of these 
boxes are placed along in a line over the place stripped (supported by a 
staging built for the purpose), the end of each box fitting into the next. 
Thus is made a drain of from thirty to fifty feet long, which miners call the 
sluice-boxes. Across the bottoms of these boxes are nailed, every few inches, 
little cross-bars called rifles. 

“ Having arranged his sluice-boxes to suit him, the miner lets into them 
the water from the ditch, and his men commence shovelling in the pay-dirt. 
Great care is necessary in arranging the sluice-boxes, for if there is too 
rapid a flow of water, it carries along not only the sand and gravel but the 
gold also; and if the boxes are too nearly level, not only the gold but the 
sand also sinks to the bottom. But the experienced miner sets them at just 
the right angle, and the swift stream carries off the sand, while the gold, 
which is seven times heavier, sinks to the bottom and is caught by the riffles.” 

“ But don’t the larger stones sink to the bottom too?” asked I. 

“Yes; but a man stands over the sluice-boxes with a common barn-fork, 
to pick them out as fast as the men shovel themin. Sometimes large nug- 
gets are forked out in this way. I have seen one larger than my hand and 
worth more than two thousand dollars.” 

“ But what stirs and breaks up the earth, uncle?” asked Minnie. 

“O, the man with the pick breaks it into small lumps, then in shovel- 
ling it into the boxes it is broken more, and the riffles in the boxes keep 
it in constant turmoil, so that the particles are pretty well separated.” 

“ Don’t the tiniest and finest grains of gold wash away with the sand?” I 
asked. : 

“They must be pretty fine to do that ; but in the lower part of the boxes 
they often put quicksilver, which your chemistry will tell you is like most of 
us, and absorbs greedily whatever gold comes near it.” 

“ But still, I should think a great deal would wash away,” said Minnie. 

“So it does, Minnie ; so much.that in California they have washed the 
same earth nine times with profit.” 

“T should think they would want to stop and look to see how much gold 
they were getting ; don’t they pretty often?” asked Frank. 
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“No, they are not so impatient as you would be. They shovel the dirt 
steadily all day till the sun begins to go down. Then the water is turned 
away from the sluice-boxes, and the miner looks after his harvest. With a 
small spoon he takes into a pan all that is left between the riffles in the 
bottom of the boxes, —a mass of black sand all yellow-and glittering with 
gold,” 

“ ] should think it would be an exciting time for him, uncle,” said Minnie. 

“So it is, for he sees in a moment, almost, if he is on the road to fortune, 
or if his time and labor are all thrown away. Poor fellows ! it is oftenest 
the latter. But Fairweather found many hundred dollars in his boxes, and 
he was rich in a moment.” 

“ What did he do with the black sand, uncle ?”? asked Frank. 

“ After drying over the fire, it is easily removed by a magnet, as you can 
see by pouring a little black sand from your father’s sand-box on the table 
over your gold dollars ; the sand, you will see, clings in little spikes all over 
the magnet, but the gold does n’t mind it at all. 

“ My claim was far up in the mountains, and, after digging a deep hole 
like a well for many days, we found the bed-rock seventy feet deep. This, 
of course, was too deep for stripping, and the pay-dirt was got out by a dif- 
ferent process, called drifting. This is something like coal-mining. The 
miner on his knees digs caves in every direction, shovelling the pay-dirt into 
a huge bucket let down from above. As he digs farther and farther, he keeps 
the earth above from falling by a ceiling of boards held up by large posts.” 

“ But is n’t it dangerous, uncle?” I asked. 

“Yes, indeed. Many a time when not placed exactly right, or when the 
waters loosens the earth above, —for it is always dripping in upon him, — 
the drift, as we call it, falls in and buries the poor fellows alive. In sucha 
case all the miners leave their work and hurry to dig the men out alive, but 
almost always in vain. 

“ The buckets, as fast as filled, are hoisted by a man at a windlass to the 
surface and emptied into the sluice-boxes, and then lowered again to be filled. 
There, children,” added my uncle, yawning, “it is _ to go to ‘bed, and I 
believe I have told you all I know about gold-mining.” 

“Why, don’t they have to use mills and machinery, uncle? I think I 
have heard so,” said I. 

“Yes; but that is for quartz-mining, where they crush the quartz-rock. I 
have been telling you of the more common kind of mining, the gold-dig- 
gings.’ Perhaps some evening I will tell you of the quartz-mills.” 

“ But isn’t Fairweather the richest man in the world, uncle?” asked 
Frank. 

“ No, Frank, he is as poor as ever, —like most miners; his gold came 
easy and went easy, — wasted, and worse than wasted.” 

“ But you are rich, uncle, now, — are n’t you?” 

“I am afraid, Frankie, that is an impertinent question.” 

Edward B. Nealley. 
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WHAT THE BIRDS SAID. 


N the elm-shaded street, 
Broad and dewy and cool, 
Loitered two little feet, 
On their way to school. 


Two little wondering eyes 
Watched the swift wings fly 
Into the free blue skies 
From the elm-tops high. 


“Heigh-ho! the fields are fair, 
And the woods, and the swirling brooks, 
And the birds, are free in the air,” he said; 
“What do I care for books?” 


And a dozen saucy birds 
Sang loud his mood to share, 
Loud, bold, and clear, the words, 
“ Tu-whit! what do we care?” 


Then came another day, 
Fair and sunny and sweet, 

And over the shaded way 
There came the little feet. 


But O, ’t was a rueful face, 
With eyes and cheeks aflame, 

Where tears had left their trace, 
And penitence, and shame. 


“Your wings should all be clipped, 
For the wicked things you say ! 

I have been soundly whipped,” he said, 
“Because I ran away.” 


And all the saucy birds 
Sang loud his ire to dare, — 
Sang bold and clear the words, 
“ Tu-whit ! what do we care ?” 
Anna Boynton Averill. 
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THE FAIRY OF THE SPINNING-WHEEL. 


~% T was a dreary November day. The 
trees were stripped of their leaves, 
and the wind whistled through their 
bare branches. The hollow tapping 
of a distant woodpecker on some dry 
old tree sounded like a drum beating 
time to the sad music of the wind; 
and the only birds to be seen were a 
few robins and thrushes, which were 
gathering in flocks and flitting along 
the wood-sides, as birds dowhen they 
are preparing to leave winter behind 
them and make their way to summer 
lands. 
Along a path that led through the 
woods there came an old, old woman, 
bent and withered with age. Her 
head was covered with a tall, pointed hat, the wide brim of which flapped 
over her face so as partly to conceal her features, and this, with her 
threadbare red cloak and russet petticoat, and the lomg, rough stick upon 
which she leaned, gave her a very wild and strange appearance, so that you 
would certainly have turned to look at her, if you, too, had been travelling 
through the forest on that gloomy November day. On she went, with totter- 
ing steps, until she reached the edge of a small plain, where a fallen oak- 
tree lay nearly across the path, and on this she sat down to rest. 

Through the gray mist that hung over all, figures could be dimly seen 

- moving to and fro upon the plain, and voices were heard ; and the old woman 
knew that the mushroom-gatherers were there, — for the plain was noted for 
its mushrooms, and the young men and girls used to resort to it to pick 
them until the fall was far advanced. Presently several rude young people 
with baskets on their arms came to where the old woman sat, and, sur- 
rounding her, began to revile her in their coarse way. 

“O, here’s an old witch!” cried one ;-“ look at her red cloak, and the 
stick she’s been stealing out of woods that don’t belong to her ! ” 

“I am tired,” said the old woman, mildly ; “I am tired and hungry. 
Give me some alms, good young people, or something to eat.” 

“She calls us good young people!” exclaimed an ill-favored lad of the 
party. “It’s a long time since / have been good, I vow! Tie the crooked 
old hag hand and foot, and pitch her into the pond yonder, to see whether. 
she ’Il sink or swim!” 

“If I were young and strong, like you,” said the old woman, who did not 
appear to be in the least afraid of her tormentors, “1 would gather mush- 
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rooms too; but I am old, and my back is so stiff that I cannot stoop to 
pick them up. Give me, I pray, some mushrooms from your baskets, that I 
may sell them when I reach the village, and purchase food with the money.” 

“ Give her mushrooms, indeed!” cried another of the party; “O, that’s 
a good joke,.and these the last ones of the season too! Mushrooms are 
money now, I’d have you know, you ugly old witch !” 

“Ah! she’s tired, is she, and hungry?” said the ill-looking young fellow 
who wanted to throw the old woman into the pond. “There’s nothing bet- 
ter for hunger than that I’m going to give her,” added he; and, searching 
along the stem of the fallen tree, he gathered one of those large, black, poi- 
sonous mushrooms that grow in the woods, and threw it, with a rude ges- 
ture, into the old woman’s lap. “There! roast that on the coals when you 
reach your den, and you ’ll never need another supper.” 

The old woman bowed her head meekly, and, taking the deadly mush- 
room in her hand, rose to go upon her way. She had gone but a few steps, 
however, when she turned, and, extending her arm toward the young rascal 
who would have poisoned her, dropped the mushroom near his feet, and lo ! 
it turned into a great brown snake, which, gliding upon him with the swift- 
ness of lightning, coiled itself so tightly about his legs that he fell to the 
ground, while his terrified companions ran away and hid themselves in the 
wood. 

Then the old woman in the red cloak pursued her way slowly across the 
plain, until the path again led her into the forest. There must have been 
something very strange about this old woman, because the hares of the 
wood did not run away from her, but remained quietly seated upon the 
dead leaves with which the ground was covered, and gazed at her without 
any signs of fear. As she went deeper into the wood, voices were heard, 
and she had not gone very far when she knew, by the smell of fire, that the 
charcoal-burners were at work not far off, Taking a path that led in the 
direction of the sound, she soon came to some huts, near which a group of 
rough-looking men, with their arms and faces all blackened by the charcoal, 
were at work. 

“ How now, you old hag!” exclaimed one of them. “ The last time you 
came limping this way it rained, and our fires went out ; and I hear the drops 
of rain beginning to whiz among the ashes now. If you can fetch the rain, 
you can stop it. Point up to the clouds with that long witch’s wand of 
yours and bid the rain hold, or else I'll put you on to our fire and make 
charcoal of your old bones !” 

“ Alas!” said the old woman, “if I could only stop the rain I would; 
because I have far to go, and shall be very wet before I reach my journey’s 
end. Give me some charcoal, I pray you, that I may carry it to my ai 
and make a fire with it to dry my clothes.” 

“Here ’s all the charcoal you’ll get from us!” shouted the man ; mk 
taking a burning brand from the heap, he threw it at the old woman’s head. 
It did not reach her though, but, striking a tree near which she stood, 
rebounded, and hit the man who threw it in the eye. At this, his comrades 
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fell a-laughing, and, while their attention was thus distracted, the old woman 
plunged into the forest, and pursued her way until she came to a road that 
led to a village by the sea-shore. 

And now the rain began to fall with great fury, making pools in the hol- 
lows of the road, and the mud became so heavy that the poor old woman 
had great difficulty in dragging her weary limbs along. She had not gone 
far when she heard the sound of wheels, and soon a pedler in his wagon 
came floundering past. Something went wrong about the harness just as he 
came up with the old woman, and he stopped his horse to adjust it. This 
gave her an opportunity to address him, and so she said, “O sir! the 
road is heavy, and my clothes are drenched so with the rain that I can 
hardly walk. Please take me up into your wagon and carry me to the next 
village. Heaven will prosper you if you do this good turn to a poor old 
woman.” A 

“ Why, how came you to talk about riding in a wagon?” said the man, 
with a coarse laugh. “Witches like you ride upon broomsticks through 
the air, as I’ve heard tell. It’s the likes of you that turn the milk sour, and 
nip the fruit-tree blossoms in the spring. Get astride upon that long broom- 
handle of yours, and fly. Away with you, now, I say!—you don’t ride in 
my company, that’s enough” ; and with these words he drove on, and soon 
disappeared in the gloom of coming night. 

Plash, plash, through the pools, soak, soak, through the mud, went the 
old woman in the red cloak on her solitary way. Another mile, and then 
some object loomed hazily before her in the dusk. Upon drawing nearer to 
it, she saw that it was the pedler’s wagon, off from which one of the wheels 
had come, so that it lay there half upset, and stuck fast in the mud. The 
horse had been taken from the shafts, and the driver had probably ridden 
away upon him in search of assistance, but all around was lonely and silent as 
the old woman passed on. By and by the chimney-tops of the village became 
visible to her, and, as she neared the edge of it, she could just see the gable- 
end of a cottage that stood ata little distance from the road, and to the red 
light that gleamed like an eye from the window of this cottage she made 
her way. 

Take a peep with me, now, at the interior of the cottage, and we shall see 
who was there. Working by the faint and flickering light of a lamp that 
stood upon a small table, there sat a pale woman, —a widow, as one might 
guess from her sad look and rusty-black garments. The room, though neat, 
had a poor look about it, and the furniture was of the cheapest and common- 
est kind. The only sound heard, except the moaning of the wind without 
and the beating of the rain against the window, was the whir of the spin- 
ning-wheel, as the woman kept it turning with her foot while she reeled off 
the thread with her nimble fingers. For it was by her spinning-wheel 
chiefly that this poor lone widow made her living, and she was noted all 
through the country round for the fine and even quality of the thread spun 
by her. A few embers of the wood fire were yet burning dimly upon the 
hearth, but they gave out no warmth ; and, though the night was so cold and 
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dismal, the widow was unwilling to use any of her small stock of fuel, lest 
she might suffer from the want of it when the frost and snow came. 

“ What an awful night!” said she, with a sigh, as a wild gust of wind 
shook the door and made the window rattle. “ Heaven shield from harm 
my poor boy, if he is at sea in this terrible gale! My mind is always trou- 
bled about him when the wind blows like this, and yet I have hope in my 
heart to-night, for something whispers to me that he will return home, safe 
and sound, before long.” 

At this moment a low knock came to the door, and the widow’s heart 
leaped at the sound, for she thought that her hopes had not deceived her, 
and that her boy had indeed returned safely to her from the sea. With 
trembling fingers, then, she raised the latch of the door, and there, upon the 
threshold, stood an old woman in a red cloak, shivering and — with 
the cold, and the water dripping from her soaked garments. 

“T am wet, and hungry, and very tired,” said the old woman ; “ pray, let 
me rest awhile by your hearth, so that I may dry my garments before I go 
farther on my way.” 

Leading the old woman in by the hand, the widow, who thought no 
longer, now, of sparing her stock of fuel, threw some wood on the fire, and 
fanned it with her apron into a cheerful blaze. Then she made the old 
woman sit close by it, and, taking the cloak from her shoulders, hung it in 
the chimney-corner to dry. “I have a boy on the sea this dreadful night,” 
said she, as she set before her guest a bowl of warm bread-and-milk ; “I was 
thinking about him when you came in, and had a feeling upon my mind that 
good luck was at the door. Mayhap it will soon be here and bring my boy 
with it.” 

“Charity and good luck travel hand-in-hand,” said the old woman. 
“Listen to me: the wind that blows to-night is blowing your boy nearer 
and nearer to you every minute. Hush! the storm lulls already; by and by 
it will be calm, and‘the ship will drop anchor in the bay yonder before 
morning dawns.” 

And now the old woman arose, and, wrapping her cloak around her, — for 
by this time her clothes were dry, — prepared to take her departure ; but the 
widow begged her not to venture out into the storm, saying that she would 
give her shelter for the night. 

“The storm is over now,” said the old woman; “see how the moon- 
beams dance upon the floor! I have a long way before me yet, and a 
weary, and I must go.” 

Then, as the widow grasped the wanderer by the hand, she felt very sad 
because she had no money to give her to help her on her way. A thought 
struck her, however. Taking the ball of thread upon which she had worked 
the whole of that day, and which was worth about a shilling, she slipped it, 
unperceived, as she thought, into the satchel of the old woman, wishing her 
God-speed upon her journey ; but just as she had raised the latch of the 
door to let her out, behold ! a light brighter far than that of the moonbeams 
shone upon all around, but the old woman was no longer to be seen. 
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Instead of her there appeared before the eyes of the astonished widow a 
beautifiil creature all in dazzling white. Her long, floating hair was as yel- 
low and silky as the flax of the spinner, and she carried a silver distaff in her 
hand. 

“ Fear me not,” said the beautiful apparition, “for I have come to do you 
good. My name is Rouette: I am the Fairy of the Spinning-Wheel, and 
my duty is to watch over all who work in flax. In the guise of a poor old 
woman I have tried the hearts of people to-night, and yours is the first in 
which I have found that charity has a dwelling. I know how hard the work 
is by which you make your living at the wheel, and, in exchange for your 
hospitality to me this night, I will endow you with a gift which will make 
you rich in time, and enable you to do much good.” 





The Spinning-Wheel Fairy. 


With these words the fairy waved her silver distaff thrice over the spin- 
ning-wheel, which immediately began to go merrily round without any visi- 
ble power to move it. “There,” continued she, “I have imparted a force 
to that wheel by which you can make hundreds of others move at your will, 
without labor. And now, good and true-hearted woman, farewell, and may 
you find peace and plenty in the gift which you have so well merited!” and 
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then the little room was once more dim with the moonbeam and the lamp, 
and the fairy had vanished away. 

Whir ! whir! went the spinning-wheel, and twenty times that night the 
widow commanded it to stop, and twenty times she commanded it to go on, 
and it obeyed her as if it were a living thing. There was no sleep for her 
then, and when the morning came riding up in a glory of purple and amber 
clouds from the sea, she leoked from her window, and saw the ship lying 
at anchor in the quiet bay, just as the fairy had foretold. While she was 
hastening down to the beach a boat landed there, and in another minute the 
sailor-boy — I hardly need tell you that his name was Jack — was folded in 
his mother’s arms. 

But my story begins to run like the fairy spinning-wheel, and I must wind 
it up. Jack was an ingenious lad, and he had not been long at home when 
he made such good use of the power bestowed by the fairy that he hada 
hundred spinning-wheels running at once, and a large building had to be 
put up for them to work in, and many young girls were employed to attend 
to them, Jack’s mother presiding over all. But Jack did better than this, 
even. Instead of going to sea again, he built himself a great rope-walk, all 
the spinning in which was done by the power of the enchanted wheel; so 
that, in process of time, he made a large fortune by supplying cordage for 
the ships that were built at the port. 

Years went on, and the good widow became very rich. ‘But she never 
forgot how needy and wretched she once had been, and so she spent a part 
of her fortune in building a house of refuge for poor persons who were dis- 
abled and unfit to work. And when this asylum was finished, the very first 
wayfarer who came to seek for shelter in it was a pale, broken-down cripple, 
with a crooked leg. On being asked how he came so, he said, “ Long 
years ago, when I was a lad, I acted cruelly towards a poor old woman who 
asked charity of me, and a snake came out of the wood, and, coiling itself 
about my legs, brought me heavily to the ground, and I broke this leg,as 
you see, and, never having-been able to do much work since, I have lived 
poor all my life, and poor I must die.” 

The second pauper who came to the asylum was an old man, one of 
whose eyes was sightless, and whose face was disfigured by a terrible scar ; 
and his story ran thus: “I was a charcoal-burner, long time ago, and, as I 
toiled at my work, there came an old woman in a red cloak, who asked me 
for some charcoal,'and I, thinking she must be a witch, threw a burning 
brand at her, but it glanced from a tree and hit me in the eye. Since that 
time I ’ve never had a day’s luck, but have gone in poverty and grief; and all 
I ask now is a corner in your house, where I can finish my days and die in 
peace.” “  . 

The third who sought a refuge of the good widow was also a man well 
stricken in years, the patches upon whose garments it would not have been 
easy to count; and this is what he said: “ Once I was a pedler, and made 
a good living by my wares. It was a stormy night, as I drove along in my 
wagon through the mud, and I refused the petition of a poor old woman who 
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asked me to take her up and carry her to the nearest town. Presently one 
wheel of my wagon came off. I took the horse from the shafts, and rode 
away upon him to seek for assistance, but when I came back, behold! 
robbers had been there, and had taken away all my goods, and I have been a 
beggar ever since.” 

And so, you see, everything came right in the end ; for the three penitents, 
who had already been sufficiently punished for their wickedness, were taken 
into the asylum, where they were well cared for during the remainder of 
their days. 

Charles Dawson Shanley. 


SS 


THE LAST LOAD OF HAY. 
A FOURTH-OF-JULY STORY. 


A HOT afternoon in July. A broad, sunny field. Patient oxen were 
quietly chewing the cud, and whisking the flies with their tails. 
Behind them stood a large hay-wagon, which a stout Irishman and two sun- 
burned boys were loading. The sun poured fiercely down on the three 
torn straw hats, and glistened on the steel prongs of the pitchfork. 

The wagon was quickly filling. They worked as if for their lives. One 
boy, who seemed weaker than the other, almost exhausted, leaned for a 
moment on his fork, and wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 

“I’m so tired, Harry,” he said, as his brother looked to see why he 
stopped. 

“ Never mind, Frank, we ’ll soon finish it,” replied the other. 

Yet he paused for a while too; and the man took time to say, “ Boys, 
it’s a shame ye should be working all day on tke Fourth, that it is. Sure, 
there is n’t a boy in the village but is having his fun. It’s a shame, indeed, 
for the old man to be somean. I hope ye’ll get off the rest of the afternoon. 
1’ll spake a word for ye till yer uncle.” 

The boys smiled, but there was very little hope in their smile. They had 
worked hard in order to get a few hours’ holiday, yet even despaired of that. 
All the morning, while hard at work in the field which lay near the road, 
merry children had passed on foot and in wagons, going to a great country 
frolic. Every now and then sounds of fireworks and mimic artillery came 
to them across the meadows. Yet they had never left their work until 
noon, and had returned to it as soon as their hastily despatched meal was 


over. 
“ There goes the last load,” said Harry, as he leaned on his pitchfork and 
watched the heavily laden hay-wagon roll slowly from the meadow. ~ “ There 
goes the last load; and O, but I’m glad! Are n’t you, Frank?” 
As he spoke, he threw himself upon the ground. Lying there with his 
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upturned face shaded by his hat, he continued, “ And I think it will be the 
last hay I'll ever help load, — here, at all events.” 

“Why, what’s up, Hal? What do you mean?” inquired Frank. 

“ Just what I say. I’m tired of this work, work, from morning till night, 
from one year’s end to another, and all for nothing, too. -I don’t mean to 
stand it much longer. I’m old enough to do better for myself, and I guess 
I will, too.” 

Frank smiled. He was becoming accustomed to this sort of talk of late. 
He merely replied, “ Well, I don’t think it will be all work to-day. The hay 
is in. I’ve been trying to think what uncle could find for us to do this 
afternoon.” 

“ Let him alone for that,” grumbled Harry. “ He’ll find plenty for us to 
do. No danger of a holiday, I warn you.” 

“Let.us beg one, then,” said Frank. “I’m as tired of work as you are, 
and, as far as I can see, there’s really nothing to be done this afternoon. 
Get up, old fellow, and come along. He’ll be expecting us soon.” 

With many a yawn, Harry rose from the ground ; and, shouldering their 
rakes and forks, the boys followed in the wake of the wagon. 

Frank and Harry Jones were twin brothers who had been left orphans 
when they were about six years old. Since that time they had lived with 
their father’s brother, who owned a large farm in Connecticut. He had 
always been a hard-working man, and had tried to bring up his nephews to 
become like him. Against this the boys, and especially Harry, frequently 
grumbled. There was no play, except in stolen hours ; no teaching, except 
the little they received from him in the long winter evenings. Ever since 
their coming to the farm, from the time when they were too little to do 
anything else than to feed pigs and chickens, and drive home the cows, 
each of the eight long years had successively increased the amount of their 
labor. 

Mr. Jones had no children of his own, and, though very well to do in the 
world, hired little help. His neighbors gave him the reputation of being 
miserly, and said that he wanted to make as much out of the boys as he 
could. He was never kind in his manner to his nephews, and seldom 
granted their requests. Harry was stronger and bolder than Frank, and 
sometimes dared to steal a holiday to join the neighbors’ boys in a frolic. 
Frank never ventured so far. The hard work did not make him thrive. He 
was weaker in body than his brother, and feared to incur the terrible wrath 
of his uncle. 

“ Well, uncle, the hay’s all in,” said Frank, as he met Mr. Jones at the 
barn-door. 

“Yes, and not any too soon either. We’ll have a storm to-night. The 
day has been too hot to pass without one. Bennett’ll get his all wet. He 
ought to set his boys to work and get it in,” answered the old man, glan- 
cing at his neighbor’s fields. 

“ May we take the rest of this afternoon, sir?” timidly asked Frank. 
“ There ’s nothing to do.” 
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“ What ! a holiday in hay-time !” exclaimed the uncle. “ Who ever heard 
of such a thing?” 

“ But our hay is all in,” quickly urged Harry. 

“That need make no difference. There is plenty for you todo. No use 
of holidays. Why do you stand there idle? Take your hoes and hoe the 
young corn by the house. Holidays, holidays,” grumbled he, going away ; 
“I don’t believe in boys having any time to themselves. I have worked 
hard every day of my life, and am better off for it too.” 

Frank wearily took up a hoe, and proceeded slowly to the corn. Harry 
soon joined him. 

“ The old wretch!” muttered Harry. “The corn don’t need hoeing. He 
wanted to give us something to do, and couldn’t think of anything else. 
I’m tired out. Aren’t you, Frank?” 

“Yes. That last load about used me up.” ; 

“ Well, it’ll be my last load of hay, anyhow. I sha’ n’t be here another 
summer, see if I shall! The old hypocrite!” 

“O, don’t speak of him so, Harry !” 

“ How else can I speak of him? Everybody knows what a miserly, stingy 
old wretch he is.” 

“Don’t, don’t !” said Frank, anxiously. 

“Well, isn’t he? I’m not afraid to say he is. You wouldn’t defend 
him, would you?” 

“ Not exactly. He has given us our home, Harry; and he is our uncle, 
—our father’s brother,—and we ought to respect him. I know he is 
cross, and don’t ever give us a pleasure, and that he is unkind in his way, 
but —” 

A quick, heavy step behind, and the uncle, who had heard the last few 
words only, grasped the delicate boy and dealt him several blows on the 
head. “I’m unkind and cross, am I? You ungrateful little rascal! you 
young viper! This is your reward for me, is it? Well, I'll keep up my 
reputation !” and his huge hands fell heavily on the boy’s face. Frank stag- 
gered under the blows, and sank to the ground. 

“It was my fault, uncle,” quickly exclaimed Harry. “I called you names. 
He was defending you.” But when he saw his brother faint and bleeding on 
the ground, he said, “ You’ve killed him! You’ve almost killed him with 
work, and now you want to finish it up.” 

But Frank rose slowly, and urged his brother to stop. - 

“Go to your work,” exclaimed their uncle, livid with rage. “ And don’t 
you dare to leave it till dark.” He turned to leave them, when Harry called 
out, “It'll be the last I’li do for you. You treat us like dogs. 1’ll not 
stay with you, see if 1 do!” 

His uncle seized a stick and laid it across the boy’s back. 

“Now to your work!” he said. “If I ever hear you speak so again, 
you ’ll suffer for it, I can tell you.” 

“No, you will never hear me speak so again,” muttered Harry, as his 
uncle went away. “You'll never have the chance.” 
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But Frank was silent. He went quietly to work, and after a while Harry 
did too, but with very little of the ardor displayed half an hour before in 


the hay-field. Presently Frank’s strength gave out, and, after nervously - 


attempting to hold his hoe, he suddenly let not only it, but himself also, 
drop upon the ground. There he lay inaswoon. Poor Harry, half fright- 
ened to death, dragged his brother from the field and called to the house for 
help. 

They laid the boy on his bed, and bathed his face with vinegar, but to no 
effect ; he still lay pale and motionless. 

When the hard-hearted uncle looked upon his nephew, he was a little 
moved at first. ‘He has been too long in the sun,” he said. At which 
Harry was bold enough to utter reproaches, and spoke of certain heavy 
blows which his brother had received. Then the old man drove him back 
to his work, and watched from the window to see him go to it. 

Full of burning hate, the boy went to the corn, but not to give it protec- 
tion. Out of his uncle’s sight, he angrily seized his hoe, and dealt many 
blows here and there among the tender stalks. It was dark when the work 
of destruction was over. He stood for a moment to receive the cool wind 
on his heated cheeks, and then hastened to the house. 

“T have no time to lose,” he said, as he softly stole up the stairs, and 
gathered a few treasures into his pockets. The tears stood in his eyes as 
he bent over Frank and kissed him. ‘ Good by, brother.” 

The sick boy opened his eyes, and said, “ Why, Hal, what is the 
matter?” 

“I’m going, Frankie. I can’t stay here any longer.” And, after another 
kiss, he was gone. 

Down through the meadow where he had tossed his last load of hay, and 
through a stretch of woods till he came to the river that came in from the 
sound and flowed by the farm. He went to a place where he knew a little 
old boat was kept tied. He scrambled down the bank, and hunted among 
the bushes for the oars hidden near at hand for ready use. As he was 
untying the boat, he heard footsteps behind him on the bank. He leaped 
quickly in, and pushed off; but, turning his head, he saw a boy standing 
on the spot he had just left, —a boy who held his hand to his head, and 
called in well-known tones, “ Harry, Harry! wait for me!” So the old 
boat glided back to the shore again, and the surprised Harry said, “ Why, 
Frank!” 

“ Did you think I could stay alone there, Harry? If you go, I nfust go 
too. You must take me with you.” 

“ But ’t is as much as your life is worth,” replied his brother. “I thought 
you were too sick to get up; indeed, I didn’t know but you were dying. 
No, no, Frankie, you ’re not well enough to go with me.” 

“TI must,” urged the other, and he stepped into the boat and took his seat. 

Harry pressed him once more to go back, but he would not. His life was 
linked with his brother’s. The little boat glided quickly to the middle of 
the stream, and the retiring tide bore them to the sound. 
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“ Good by, old home,” said Frank, waving his hand toward the farm. 
“You ’ve seen the last of us, for a while at least,” said Harry. “I’ve 
‘ done my last piece of work on you.” 

“ That was our last load of hay, as you said it would be, Harry.” 

“T hope so, Frank. But we’re not quite out of his claws yet. Now you 
must lie down in the bottom of the boat and try to go to sleep. Ill cover 
you up with my jacket to keep you warm.” 

“No, no. I can’t let you do all the rowing,” Frank feebly protested. 
But the excitement, which had thus far held him up, gave way now, and he 
yielded to his brother’s commands. 

“ Remember, don’t let me sleep long, Harry. Wake me up when you get 
tired, and I ’ll take your place.” 

Farmer Jones sat alone in his living-room. : 

“Tm glad I got my hay in, if I did have to work hard to do it,” he said, 
as he glanced in the direction of the windows, upon which the rain was furi- 
ously beating. “This storm will ruin all the hay out,.and double the profits 
on mine. Those boys did sweat over that last load though, and grumbled 
too, I guess. O, well, it ll do ’em good.” 

Vivid flashes of lightning darted through the sky, and a terrific peal of 
thunder shook the house. 

“T wonder if Harry isin? Just like the mad little fool to stay out in the 
storm. Sarah!” he called to the old house-servant, — “Sarah, go up to 
the boys’ room, and see how Frank is now.” 

The woman obeyed, but soon returned, pale and trembling. “ He’s not 
there, sir.” 

“ Not there ! where then ?” 

“ He’s not in the house, sir. Nor Harry, either.” 

The uncle grasped his candle and rushed to their room to satisfy himself 
of the truth. Then suddenly flashed across his mind Harry’s words of that 
afternoon. 

“They ’ve run away, the little fools! And Frank not fit to hold his 
head up. But I’ll have them soon, and they shall suffer for it. They’ll 
have to stop somewhere on the road, for the rain. They can’t be far away.” 

He called for a horse and wagon, and although the man who brought 
them warned him that he risked his life by going, he rewarded the faithful 
fellow with an oath, and plunged into the road through the darkness and 
storm. 


Poor tired Harry, with arms strained by the long day’s work, pulled nobly 
at the oars. He thought to cross the sound before morning, for it was nar- 
row there, and lose himself from his uncle’s search in the great city until 
something turned up for him, he hardly knew what. His first object was to 
get away. Poor, simple Harry! his country mind knew little of the dangers 
and bewilderments of the place he sought. It was some time before he 
stopped to rest, and then he first noticed that the stars were out and heavy 
clouds were lowering overhead. 
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“© for one hour more!” he thought; for he believed that another hour 
would carry him to the opposite shore. 

But even as he returned to his oars the storm came up, and all around 
him rose the great waves. The wind seized his straw hat and blew it far 
from his sight. Nobly did he strain every muscle to urge his boat forward, 
but in the darkness he lost his course; so he bent all his energies toward 
keeping her out of the trough of the sea. The waves took her up like a leaf, 
and tossed her hither and thither. Manfully did he struggle for life, and 
kept up heart; but when they cruelly wrenched his oars from his weak 
hands he gave over. 

The water coming in woke up Frank, who till then had slept soundly 
through the storm. He rose, and called out, “ O Hal, are we lost?” 

“ Nigh to it, Frank. The boat is filling with water. Take what you can, 
and help bale her out.” 

It soon exhausted Frank, who was obliged, unwillingly, to sink back again 
upon the seat. 1 

Higher and higher rose the waves around them, and lifted the boat and 
dashed it down their sides into the valley of waters. 

“We're lost!” shrieked poor Harry. 

But Frank’s heart was stronger now, and his voice rang up through the 
tempest, “ O God! have mercy upon two sinful boys !” 

“ Forgive me, Frank, for bringing you out,” sobbed Harry. 

“Do you think I would want to live after you were gone, Hal? No, no! 
And I shall not, either. There, there,’ he shouted, “comes the wave to 
destroy us! How like a mound of hay it looks! But it can’t be, for we took 
in our last load this afternoon.” 

A tower of water rose beside them, and hung a moment over their heads. 

“Let us go down together, Hal.” And locked in each other’s arms they 
waited the end. 


The morning sun was rising as brightly as though all had been well, but 
the waters of the sound were still troubled. And why not? They had seen 
sad sights. They bore dread secrets and mournful burdens. A little group 
of fishermen’s wives stood on the beach waiting anxiously for what the 
dawn would show. At some distance from the shore they could see a small 
boat borne on the crest of a huge wave. Nearer and nearer came the wave, 
till it dashed its burden, bottom up, on the beach. Then those anxious 
women crowded about the boat, and when they had overturned it, although 
strangers, all the human in their hearts united in a wail of sorrow, for there 
rolled out two little sunburned boys, whose hair was matted with seaweed, 
whose clothes were clinging and dripping, and who were locked in each 
other’s arms. 


W. N. Meeks. 
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THE DUTCHMAN AND THE BIG FISH. 








“I tinks I got mine pig fish all rights ! ” 


(July, 
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“T tinks I got him, — he tink I not got him, —so now we see who tink best; ha, ha! Hi! hil 
So! Now you shtop!” 





“ Ho, ho! donner und blitzen! Mine pig fish tink he got me! Helf, somepody! he so— he so— 
shlippery ! donner und bl —” 





“‘ Bllitttzzzzen! Vere ish mine fish? Vere is de shore? Vere I be mineself? I tinks I lose de 
shore from unter mine foot! I find him! I not care for no pig fish! Dat pig fish vas too pig for me 
altogeder!”’ 
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THE STORY OF AN EMINENT -MAN. 


NE evening in the month of June, 1820, a boy about twelve years old 
walked through the pleasant village of Worthington, Ohio, with a bun- 


. dle under his arm, inquiring his way to the house of the bishop. 


He was tall, awkward, and stooping. His clothes were worn and travel- 
stained, and he was covered with dust. He wore his hat on the back of his 
head, and walked with his neck stretched forward, with an air which is vul- 
garly styled “ gawky.” He had, moreover, an impediment in his speech, 
caused by too much tongue occupying too little space, and when he asked 
for Bishop Chase’s house, it sounded like “ Bithop Chathe’s houthe.” 

Bishop Chase was well known, not only as Bishop of Ohio and Principal 
of the Worthington Academy, but also as a great and influential man in the 
country. His house — which looked very much like a common farm-house 
—was easily found ; and soon the boy traveller walked timidly up the steps 
to the door, where he saw a man of large and massy frame, with a little 
black cap on his head, taking leave of some guests. He knew ata glance 
that this courteous and dignified gentleman must be his uncle. 

“ And now,” said the bishop, turning rather austerely to the boy, after his 
guests were gone, “ what can I do for you?” 

“I am Salmon Chase,—your nephew,” faltered the boy, who stood in 
awe of the great man, his uncle. 

“Ah, Salmon, glad to see you! Come in. Your good mother wrote 
me that you were on the way. But how did you make the journey?” For 
in those days there were no railroads, nor even stage-coaches, through the 
great Ohio forests which the boy had traversed. 

“IT came from Cleveland in company with two young men on their way to 
the convention,” replied Salmon, taking courage on finding that the bishop 
was onlyaman. “They had horses, and once in a while they would walk 
and let me ride. But I have been ever since last March getting here from 
our home in New Hampshire.” 

The bishop asked ‘him a few more questions ; and then — being full of 
business — turned him over to the ladies of the house. Everybody was full 
of business, in consequence of the convention of the Episcopal Church of 
Ohio being held that week in Worthington. The house was full of guests, 
in addition to the academy boys who boarded with the bishop; and the 
bashful young New Hampshire lad soon found himself neglected, forgotten, 
and homesick. 

Salmon Portland Chase was born twelve years before—on the 13th of 
January, 1808 — in the town of Cornish, New Hampshire, and named for his 
uncle Salmon Chase, then a lawyer in Portland, Maine. This Uncle Sal- 
mon, his other uncle, the bishop, and his father, Ithaman Chase, belonged 
to a large Cornish family of Chases, all persons of quite remarkable charac- 
ter and talent. His father—a man of large stature and dignified presence 
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— had died suddenly in his hay-field the summer before, and this calamity 
had been the occasion of the boy’s going to live with his uncle in Ohio, 
Bishop Chase had written to his mother, that, if she would intrust her son 
to his care, he would be to him as another father; and this was an offer 
not to be neglected by a poor widow. She was then residing in Keene, 
whither the family had removed in 1815 ; and there Salmon had taken tearful 
leave of his mother and sisters, in the spring of this year 1820, and set out 
to make the long journey to find his uncle, far in the Ohio wilderness. 

He had looked forward to an affectionate welcome in another such home 
as he had left ; deep, therefore, was his disappointment when, after the first 
greetings were over, he found himself more like a stranger than a nephew 
in his uncle’s house. The hope that had buoyed up his heart now deserted 
him, and he thought with grief and longing of his New Hampshire home. 

Shy and diffident, he was slow to make acquaintance with the smart 
academy boys boarding with the bishop, who were inclined to make fun of 
the new-comer’s lisp and his awkwardness. While they were young gentle- 
men boarders, Salmon soon found that, to pay for his board, he must do 
chores about the house and on the farm. He fed the calves and pigs, 
brought in the wood for the kitchen, and made himself generally useful, at 
the same time keeping up with his class in the academy. 

Not that the bishop was unkind; he was simply too much occupied to 
give much attention to his young relative. He was, moreover, a person of. 
a rather cold and stern disposition, like nearly all the members of this 
remarkable family. He himself worked with his own hands on the farm, and 
why should n’t his nephew? He was wise and upright, if not fond and 
indulgent ; and he always looked carefully after the best interests of the boys 
under his charge. Here is a very good anecdote of the man’s sagacity. 

Some boy in the house had been guilty of an offence, which all stoutly 
denied. To bring the culprit to justice, the bishop cut up a pine stick into 
splints, a// of egual length ; then called the boys to him, and, said, “I am 
going to find out the guilty boy; none of the rest of you need be afraid.” 
He put into the hand of each one of the splints. “ Now,” he said, “he 
that has the longest splint is the guilty one.” He then made them all 
march by him in a row and give him their splints. All were found as he had 
given them out, except one; that was broken short. “You are the cul- 
prit!” cried the bishop, seizing the boy to whom it belonged. And indeed 
so he proved to be. 

Salmon was a good student, and not afraid of work ; and he soon had the 
respect of the best boys at the academy. One of his leading traits was 
determination of character, —a strong will. Whatever he set out to do he 
was bound to accomplish, if possible. 

One day the bishop, on going away from home, told Salmon to leave 
school early enough in the afternoon to kill and dress a certain pig designed 
for the family table. Now, Salmon had never dressed a pig in his life ; but 
since his uncle had charged him with the task, he must find out a way to do 
it. First, he had to catch the pig; which, after no little difficulty, he accom- 
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plished. Then he killed it, — making quick work of a disagreeable duty. 
Then the bristles were to be taken off; and this was the hardest part. He 
had heard that scalding would make them come off easy; and he had pre- 
pared a tub of hot water accordingly. Into the tub, therefore, went the pig, 
which was all very well, so far ; but, unluckily, the water was a little too hot, 
and the pig was left in a little too long. When he was taken out, his bristles 
stuck tighter than ever ; they had — in farmer’s phrase — become “ set.” 

Here was a grave misfortune. Salmon worked at the bristles until his 
fingers were raw and his soul desperate. What could be done? Suddenly 
he remembered a pair of fine razors belonging to his cousin Philander. 

Philander was the bishop’s son, and chief tutor in the school of which his 
father was principal ; a nice young man, who took great pride in his razors. 
These razors had the keenest edge, as Salmon had occasion to know, having 
seen his cousin clip hairs with them many a time. He felt some scruples 
of conscience against taking them, but they were his last resort, and the 
pig must be dressed! So he got out the razors, and shaved the said pig 
clean as an alderman’s chin, from nose to tail. 

When the bishop returned home, the boy was praised for dressing it so 
nicely.. But Philander was hugely disgusted, the next morning, when he 
went to shave himself, and discovered the condition of his razors. 

This determination of character helped Salmon in various ways. He was 
naturally indolent, — disinclined to study, like so many other boys; but, 
having made up his mind that studying was to be done, he did it with a will. 

Conscious of his awkwardness, it was a painful and almost impossible thing 
for him to appear on the platform and publicly speak a piece. He saw with 
envy other lads of inferior talent declaim with ease and self-possession, 
while he could only speak thick, dangle his arms, and stammer. But this, 
too, was a thing to be done; and by dint of resolution and hard work he 
became, if not a brilliant, yet a respectable declaimer. 

Then there was that impediment in his speech. He was glad the boys 
had made fun of it, for to become aware of such a defect is the first step 
towards acure. He had heard how Demosthenes by severe discipline over- 
came a similar difficulty of utterance, and became the greatest orator of all 
Greece. Although he never expected to be a Demosthenes in eloquence, 
he resolved to imitate his perseverance. He therefore commenced the 
practice of reading aloud, which he continued for years, — slowly and pain- 
fully, but gradually and surely, overcoming his impediment, until it was 
hardly noticeable in the voice which afterwards became a power in the 
court-room and the Senate Chamber. 

Salmon still walked with his ungainly stoop, his hat carelessly slouched, 
his neck stretched forward, and his eyes on the ground. One day he was 
passing a field where a man was splitting rails. The man stopped to speak 
with him, as the country manner was ; but Salmon went by in his absent- 
minded way, withput noticing him. 

“What fool is that?” said the man to another student, who presently 
came along. 
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“That,” was the reply, “is one of the most intelligent boys at the 
academy ” ; at which the man put his finger to his nose and laughed. 

When Salmon heard what sort of an impression he had made on the 
honest rail-splitter, he felt that this habit of personal negligence was also 
to be reformed ; and from that time he dressed better, walked straighter, and 
spoke to those who accosted him. It was not until some years later, how- 
ever, that he completely conquered his unfortunate stoop. He had grown 
up a tall, lean, consumptive-looking young man, when, as he was one morn- 
; ing going through with an exercise designed to bring his shoulders in and 

his chest out, he suddenly felt something give way in his side. A faintness 
came over him, and he became alarmed; but from that day he began to 
grow erect and strong. Those who knew him in later years, when he was 
more than six feet tall and large in proportion, straight as a pillar, — one of 
the noblest figures, in short, that ever stood in the halls of our national 
Congress, — could not easily believe that this magnificent man was ever a 
bent, consumptive, awkward boy. 

Salmon remained at Worthington a little over two years ; when, the 
academy having been broken up for want of support, the bishop accepted 
the presidency of the college of Cincinnati, and removed to that city with 
his family in the fall of 1822. 

Salmon, now fourteen, entered the Freshman Class of the college, and still 
paid his way by doing chores for the bishop in this new home, — taking care 

of the horses and cow, feeding the pigs, and sawing the family wood. 
/ Courage and frankness were also characteristic traits with him, as one or 
two anecdotes will show. 

There was at the college a notorious bully and braggart, whom Salmon 
found one morning, in the midst of a group of students, entertaining them 
with some audacious falsehood. 

“That is not true!” said a quick, firm voice in the crowd. 

“Who dares tell me I lie?” cried the bully, flying into a passion. 

“ What you said is not true, and I can prove it,” replied Salmon, undis- 
mayed by the braggart — who was much the larger of the two — advancing 
furiously towards him. “I don’t care to fight, but I will argue the case with 
you, and if I prove that I am right and you are wrong, what will be the use 
of fighting ?” 

“T have n’t time to stop and talk ; — but don’t tell me I lie again!” said 
the bully, walking off. 

“ Then don’t lie,” said Salmon. 

A student, not long after, wishing to be revenged against the college for 
some fancied wrong, set fire to the benches in the recitation-room. Salmon 
and some other students, coming in, compelled him to desist, and put out 
the fire. The affair was investigated by the tutor, who began questioning the 
class, one by one. All declared themselves ignorant of the matter, until the 
question came to Salmon. 

“ Sophomore Chase, did you set fire to those benches ?” 
“ No, sir.” 
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“ Do you know who did?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Salmon, to the astonishment of the rest, who held it 
less dishonorable to lie than to expose a fellow-student. 

* Who was it?” said the tutor. 

“T shall not tell, sir,” replied Salmon, firmly, but respectfully. 

The matter was referred to the president, and Salmon was called to 
account for insulting the tutor. 

‘¢T have not insulted the tutor at all,” answered Salmon. “ It is consid- 
ered mean for one student to tell of another, and the rest lied about it. I 
could n’t lie, and I could n’t tell. That’s all, sir.” 

Salmon remained in Cincinnati not quite a year, when, in the summer of 
1823, the bishop resigned the presidency of the college, and set out for 
Europe. Salmon travelled eastward with him as far as Kingston, on the 
Hudson, where their ways diverged, — the uncle was bound for England, 
the nephew was returning home to his mother, among the New Hampshire 
hills. The boy was to go up the Hudson on a steamer. The bishop paid 
his fare, and gave him this bit of advice: “After leaving the boat, get 
to Keene the best way you can.- Trust in Providence, and don’t spare 
your legs.” Accordingly, after leaving the boat at Troy, Salmon did not 
spare his legs, but trudged on alone, with his little bundle on his back, 
over the hills of his native State, full of joy and hope at the thought of 
meeting miother and friends once more. 

It was his intention now to enter Dartmouth College ; but his mother, as 
I have said, was poor ; and, in order to do something towards defraying his 
expenses, he resolved to keep a country school the next winter. His 
mother consented, and Salmon —then in his sixteenth year — took a school 
in a neighboring district. 

There the future governor made his first attempt at governing. It was a 
failure. There were big girls and unruly young men in the school, and they 
proved too much for the authority set up by the boy master. At the end 
of two weeks he received a note from one of the trustees, informing him, 
politely, that they would “ not insist on his keeping the full term for which 
he had been engaged.” This meant that he had better go home, — and 
Salmon went.* , 

He spent the winter in study at home, and the spring at the academy at 
Royalton, Vt.; and in the following summer (1824) entered the Junior 
Class of Dartmouth College. 

Reserved, abstracted, devoted to study, usually appearing with his face 
plunged deep in a book (for he was very near-sighted) when the companions 
around him were indulging in jokes and small-talk, young Chase made few 
friends at Dartmouth, but those few were stanch and true. Although usu- 
ally cold and unsocial in his behavior, he was a person of strong feelings, as 
a single anecdote will suffice to show. 

For an offence of which young Chase firmly believed him to be innocent, a 


* This is a literal fact. Indeed, all the anecdotes of the late Chief Justice, here related, are drawn 
from the writer’s personal recollections of conversations with him or with friends of his youth. 
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fellow-student had been rusticated. Salmon felt his sense of justice so out- 
raged by this, that he quietly packed up his portmanteau, and prepared to 
share his friend’s exile. All remonstrance was in vain. “ I willnot remainina 
college where my friends are subject to such injustice,” he said to the worthy 
president ; and he and his friend actually set off together that afternoon. 
They had not gone far, riding in a hired chaise, when they were overtaken 
by a messenger from the Faculty. The exile’s sentence had been revoked, 
and the boys were requested to return to the college. But they now felt 
that it was their turn to punish the Faculty, which they did by continuing 
their journey, visiting their friends, and keeping away a week, then return- 
ing in triumph, amid the acclamations of their fellow-students. 

Young Chase graduated in 1826, and in the fall of that year found his way 
to Washington, where he had another uncle, Hon. Dudley Chase, then serv- 
ing a second term in the United States Senate. 

There Salmon attempted to establish a classical school for the education 
of young gentlemen, but did not succeed. His money was soon gone, and 
poverty stared him in the face. At length, much against his will, he applied 
to his uncle Dudley to get him appointed to a place in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

“ Salmon,” replied the senator, “I once got an appointment for a nephew, 
and it proved his ruin. I’ll give you half a dollar to buy a spade, and 
go out and dig for a living, but I will not get you a place under govern- 
ment!” 

Salmon said he would not trouble him for the half-dollar, and rose, chok- 
ing with resentment, to take leave. 

“You think me harsh,” said, Dudley Chase, parting from him at the door ; 
“but you will live to see that this is the best advice I could give you.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Salmon, coldly, as he walked away. 

Days of loneliness and discouragement went by, until Salmon had nearly 
given up all hope of finding something to do in Washington, — unless, 
indeed, he were to go back for the half-dollar and buy a spade, — when he 
one day received a call from a gentleman who came with a strange proposi- 
tion. He was the teacher of a successful private school for boys. But his 
wife had recently established a girls’ school, which was so much more suc- 
cessful that he wished Mr, Chase to take the boys’ school off his hands. 
We can imagine how gladly, how gratefully, the young man accepted the 
proposal. 

The school-house was a little wooden building framed in the side of a 
brick house, which was still standing on G Street, a few years ago, when 
Mr. Chase, in one of his morning walks, took the writer of this sketch tp 
visit the spot. He was then Secretary of the Treasury, and he had been 
Governor of Ohio and United States Senator, besides enjoying other high 
honors. “ But,” said he, pointing out the site of the little one-story school- 
house, “I think nothing ever delighted me so much as my succession to 
good Mr. Plumley, in that boys’ school.” 

This second attempt at teaching proved successful, young Chase having 
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the sons of some of the most eminent men in Washington under his charge. 
He employed his leisure time in reading law in the office of the distin- 
guished William Wirt, who also took the young schoolmaster into his family, 
and gave him his friendship and advice. 

In 1830 he was admitted to the bar, and returned to Cincinnati, where he 
began the practice of the law. He made his way slowly in his new profession. 
In 1834 he went to Columbus to argue an important case before the United 
States Circuit Court,—was overcome with confusion in the midst of his 
speech, lost memory and breath, and was forced ignominiously to sit down. 
Angry with himself, and feeling the power of his old habit of carrying out 
what he had once undertaken come to his aid, he sprang to his feet again, 
and finished his argument. He was afterwards smarting with a sense of 
his failure, when the judge warmly congratulated him upon it. Mr. Chase 
was astonished. ; 

“ A person of ordinary abilities is not apt to be troubled with nervousness 
on such occasions,” said the judge. “ But when I see a young man break 
down once or twice in this way, I conceive the highest hopes of him.” 

Antislavery sentiments were at that time extremely unpopular in Ohio ; 
but the same strong love of justice which had impelled the young student 
to quit the college from which his friend was unjustly suspended now forced 
the rising lawyer to undertake the defence of fugitive slaves escaping 
into the State from Kentucky, and of persons prosecuted for helping them 
away. This he did in most cases without any reward, and against the 
remonstrance of friends who sincerely believed that he was ruining all his 
future prospects by such a course. But he continued to do what he felt to 
be right, regardless of consequences, and did more than any other man in 
the State to shape the new public sentiment in favor of freedom. He rose 
rapidly to eminence as a lawyer, and a man of character and influence. In 
1849 he was elected United States Senator, and in 1855 Governor of Ohio. 
He was appointed Secretary of the Treasury by President Lincoln in 1861 ; 
and he who might have remained a humble clerk in that department all his 
life, if his uncle Dudley had helped him to the situation he sought, held the 
control of the finances of a great nation during its great civil war. 

In 1864, President Lincoln appointed him Chief Justice of the United 
States, which high place he filled until his death, which took place on the 
seventh day of May (1873), in his sixty-sixth year. 

Judge Chase leaves behind him the name of one of the most eminent, one 
of the ablest and purest, of American statesmen. He was not without his 
faults. He was very ambitious, and no honor short of the highest in the 
gift of the American people could ever have satisfied him. He was a man 
of moods, and often appeared cold and stern to his nearest friends. To sub- 
ordinates, his manner was sometimes very imperious. He himself was not 
aware of this, until on one occasion he noticed that his private secretary, 
to whom he was giving instructions in some unpleasant matter, appeared to 
lose all his wit and self-possession. 

“ Are you sick ?” Mr. Chase inquired. 
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“ No, sir,” was the reply, “but you frighten me so that I don’t know 
what I am about!” 

Mr. Chase at once saw his fault, and with characteristic frankness and 
justice thanked the young man for showing it to him, and promised to cor- 
rect it. But sternness of temper was one of the strong traits in the Chase 
family, and it is not to be supposed that the late Chief Justice ever entirely 


succeeded in overcoming it. 


F. T. Trowbridge. 


re 


OLD NICK. 


“ Babylon’s a-fallin’! Babylon’s a-fallin’ ! 


We’s a-goin’ ter occerpy de lan’. 


HE voice came from a distance up the road, drew gradually nearer, 

paused a moment at the corner of the school-house, passed on under 

the windows, then, as the fall of Babylon was proclaimed with a final shout, 

the door was unceremoniously flung open, and a boy appeared on the thresh- 

old. Planting himself firmly, a hand on either hip, he coolly surveyed the 

room and its occupants. We sat motionless and returned his gaze, startled 
into silence by his abrupt entrance and his extraordinary appearance. 

A broad red leathern belt was drawn so tightly round his waist that it 
gave him the appearance of an animated hour-glass. His sleeves were 
rolled up to the elbow, and each bronze-colored arm displayed a crimson 
strap with an enormous brass buckle. From his neck hung strings of shells, 
that, with every movement, jingled like miniature sleigh-bells. The soldier’s 
slouch-hat which he wore, and which he made no attempt to remove, was 
covered with shells and bits of scarlet flannel, sewed on so closely that the 
hat itself was scarcely visible, and from the top three long rooster’s feathers 
waved with a land-of-the-free air perfectly in keeping with the wearer’s 
manner. A pair of bright, wide-open eyes looked saucily out from a shrewd, 
bold, impish face. 

Finding voice at last, I asked of this independent young gentleman if he 
“‘ wished to come to school.” 

“Deed an’ double, I don’t. Yer don’t kotch me stayin’ in de house, an’ 
settin’ still on a bench like I wor feared o’ my life ter move, like dem ar.” 
And he threw into his face the most comical scared look, as he pointed 
with a gesture of contempt to the rows of children sitting quietly, book in 
hand. “But dis yer boy,” —and reaching behind him he drew forward a 
little ebony morsel, who had stood unperceived till now, —“ his mammy 
done sont him ter school. She wan’ him ter larn his A B C’s, an’ sich, an’ 
I done tole her I’d fotch him ‘long, an’ tend ter it, dat nobody don’t say 
nuffin ter him ; and,” addressing himself to the school, “ef any ob yer goes 
ter foolin’ wid dis yer chile I’se mash yer mouf, so now yer knows.” And, 
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slamming the door after him, he repeated from the porch the announcement 
that “ Babylon was falling,” and he was “ going to occupy the land.” 

“Who is that boy?” I asked. 

A dozen awe-struck voices replied, “ Dat Nick Pinn, lib down in de hol- 
ler.” And one continued, “ De sojers ca’s him ‘Ole Nick.’ Dunno what 
dey does dat ar fer, kase he ain’t so ole. He on’y leben, goin’ on twel’.” 

So began my acquaintance with “Old Nick.” He came every day with 
his little four-year-old charge, who seemed to have found the one soft spot 
in his heart. Carefully, even tenderly, Nick watched over him, but among 
the other children he was a most outrageous torment and tyrant. During 
school-hours he hung round the building, cutting all sorts of capers, and 
varying his rehearsals of the fall of Babylon by imitations of different ani- 
mals, and an occasional whoop after the Indian method, greatly to our dis- 
turbance and annoyance. But the noon recess was~his “ hour of triumph.” 
He frightened the little ones almost out of their senses by threatening to 
“cut dar toes off an’ feed ’em ter de hogs.” He chased the girls, and 
snatched away their lunch. He made the boys fight with him. Never a day 
passed but half a dozen or more came in with torn clothes and scratched 
faces and hands, the results of an encounter with “Old Nick.” Once I 
tried to have him locked up in the guard-house, but he discovered my inten- 
tion and was missing for a while, and on his return retaliated by behaving 
worse than before. The children were afraid to come to school, and I was 
literally at my wits’ end. It really seemed as if this boy would compel us to 
give up the school. 

So matters stood, when I was startled from my sleep one morning by a 
loud and continuous knocking at my door. Opening it, I was nearly over- 
turned by “the Great Western” (so we called Missouri, our colored girl), 
who precipitated herself into the room, exclaiming, “ Laws, missus, whateber 
is we gwine do? De Lord knows we hain’t ben a-doin’ nuffin, an’ now 
heah de proffy-narshal ” (provost-marshal) “done sont afer us, an’ we all 
gwine be locked up. O missus, what is we gwine do?” And she pranced 
up and down the room, wringing her hands and screaming. 

“ Do be quiet, Missouri,” I said, “and tell me what’s the matter. What- 
ever it is, it won’t make it any better to scream in this way and rouse the 
neighborhood.” 

“ Laws, missus, I dunno what de matter am, but dar’s a sojer-man down 
at de do’, say de proffy-narshal done sont fer yer, an’ yer’s got ter go right 
off dis minit. Whateber is he gwine do wid yer?” 

“ You go down stairs and ask the man to wait a few moments, and I will 
see him.” 

Making about the most hurried toilet that I was ever guilty of, I went 
down stairs, and confronted the provost-marshal’s orderly. He was sorry 
to disturb me so early, he said; but there had been a grand row at one 
of the colored night-schools, the evening previous, and a boy who gave the 
name of Nick Pinn (1 knew that was coming) had seriously injured another 
boy by striking him on the head with an axe. When brought up for exami- 
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nation, he said that I knew all about him, and the provost-marshal would be 
compelled to ask me to step down to his office. 

I said I would surely go, and begged him not to wait, for I didn’t much 
like the idea of walking through the streets “ under guard.” Eating a hasty 
breakfast, seasoned with the lamentations of “ the Great Western,” I made 
my way to the “ proffy-narshal’s ” office. 

Nick looked rather subdued when he was brought in, and gave me a 
glance, half defiant, half appealing, as if he wanted to ask me to speak for 
him, but was afraid it would be too great a compromise of his dignity. The 
boy whom he had assaulted was there, with his head tied up. On removing 
the bandage, an ugly cut, that barely missed being a fatal one, was visible 
just over the temple. The evidence was conclusive. I was called upon to 
testify as to Nick’s character, (to think of his referring to me for that!) but 
what I could say did not help him much. When asked what he had to say 
for himself, he only replied, sullenly, “‘ He done sass me fus, an’ I does n’t 
take sass fum nobody.” 

“ Well,” said the provost-marshal, “you won’t be likely to give or take 
any for some time, for 1’m going to send you to the guard-house for thirty 
days.” 

A wild look, like that of a hunted deer, came into Nick’s eyes, and he 
turned to me with a gesture of appeal. Accustomed to living out of doors, 
as free as a bird or a squirrel, the prospect before him was undoubtedly very 
terrible. Notwithstanding all the trouble he had made for me, I really felt 
sorry for him when he was led away by the guard. : 

The days passed so peacefully in my little kingdom that I had almost for- 
gotten Nick and the probability of his return at no distant period. But one 
morning the familiar “ Babylon is falling” fell upon my ear ; the four-year- 
old, who had not been to school since his protector’s incarceration, walked 
in; and, glancing out of the window, I beheld Nick, astride of the topmost 
limb of a tree, regarding me with an expression that seemed to say, “ You 
might have helped me out of that scrape if you would, and now I’m here 
I’ll pay you up.” And he did. During the next three or four weeks my 
life was literally “‘a burden” to me on account of “dat ar Old Nick.” 

One morning he came into the school-room so completely transformed 
that at first I did not recognize him. He had on quite a decent suit of 
clothes, which he said “a white lady done gib him.” I doubted it, and 
learned afterwards that he stole them from a second-hand clothing-store. 
The old slouch-hat with its decorations was replaced by a new, clean cap ; 
and I was astonished to see what a really good-looking boy Nick was, when 
dressed “ like folks.” 

But he looked altogether too good and too innocent for ordinary, every- 
day life, and I was prepared for some startling development, but not for the 
announcement .that he was coming to school. He must have read my 
utter discomfiture in my face, for he laughed quietly to himself, and took a 
seat with a monarch-of-all-he-surveyed air that was anything but encour- 


aging. 
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I kept one eye on him, and used the other as best I could. They were in 
the habit of working together, and did not take kindly to the separation. 
The children looked with a scared, uneasy expression, as a flock of sheep 
might at a wolf that had broken into their fold. 

For a while he was so quiet that I restored the eye I had kept for him to 
the society of its mate. But at length a half-smothered exclamation from the 
children, with a crescendo howl from one voice, made me turn quickly ; and 
I beheld Nick, with doubled fists, approaching a boy. I interposed. 

“ What is the matter? What has this boy done to you?” 

“ Done cuss me.” 

“ That is impossible,” I said. “He has not spoken. He could not have 
done so without my hearing him.” 

“ Nebber said he done said nuffin. He cussin wid his eyes.” 

This seemed so complicated an operation that I did not feel competent to 
pronounce upon the merits of the case. I invited Nick to a seat at my table, 
with his back to the school, and supplied him with a book, whose pictures 
would, I hoped, have a soothing influence. For about half an hour there 
was a calm ; then, the book offering no further entertainment, Nick turned 
his attention to the school once more. An A B C class was standing 
before the chart. He came and stood behind it and listened attentively, fol- 
lowing with his keen, bright eyes every movement of the pointer. But after 
a few moments the look of interest faded from his face, and he exclaimed 
impatiently, “ Do’n’ wan’ ter larn dat ar. Do’n’ car’ nuffin ’bout it. Wan’ 
ter larn bout dem,” pointing to the maps, “ an’ de places what de sojers 
tells *bout, whar dey done come fum.” And with a slam of the door that 
made every window rattle he departed, and by the aid of a luxuriant honey- 
suckle climbed to the top of the porch, from which elevation, a moment 
after, his “ voice fell,” though not exactly “like a falling star,” informing us 
that “ Babylon was falling,” and he was “ going to occupy the land.” 

I do not believe that many of our young folks know this song or its 
origin, so I will write it out for them. It was first heard among the colored 
soldiers during the war, but was quickly caught up by the colored people 
everywhere, and for several years was their favorite song. 


“0, don’t yer see de black cloud risin’ ober yonder, 

Down whar massa’s ole plantation am? 

O, no, yer is mistaken, it is but de darkies, 

Come to jine an’ fight for Uncle Sam. 

Cuorus. Look out dar now, fer I ’se a-goin’ ter shoot, 

Look out dar, don’t yer un’erstan’ ? 
Fer don’t yer know dat Babylon’s a fallin’, Babylon’s a fallin’, 
An’ we ’se a-goin’ ter occerpy de lan’. 


**O, don’t yer see de lightnin’ flashin’ froo de cane-brake ! 
Looks like we ’se goin’ ter hab a storm. 
O, no, yer is mistaken, it is but de bay’nets, 
An’ de buttons on de uniform. 
Cuorus. Look out dar now, etc. 


“ Massa wor a colonel in de Rebel army 
Eber sence he ben an’ runned away ; 
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But de Union sojers, dey 's a ben a-watchin’, 
An’ dey tuk him pris’ner t’oder day. 
Cuorvus. Look out dar now, etc. 


“ We will be-de massa, he will be de servant, 
‘Try him how we like him fer a spell. 
So we crack de butternut, so we eat de kernel, 
So de cannon carry off de shell. 
Cuorvus. Look out dar now, etc.” 































I was surprised during recess by a request from Nick, in a wonderfully 
amiable tone of voice, that I would “ please, ma’am, let him come in jes’ a 
minit, ter ax me suffin.” 

I admitted him, and was still more surprised at his first question: “ Whar 
Ne’ ’Ork at?” I explained, as well as I could, the situation of New York. 
“ How long it take to git dar?” 

“A night and a day. We go on board the boat here in the afternoon, and 
sail all night, and when we wake up in the morning we are at Baltimore. 
Then we take the cars and ride all day, and get to New York in the evening.” 

“ Specs dey won’t let yer go in dem ar widout payin’.” 

“ No, you have to pay your fare, of course. But what makes you want to 
know so much about New York?” 

“ Heern de sojers talkin’ ’bout it, — dat it wor sich a big place, wid a heap 
o’ shows in it; an’ I tought, ef ’t warn’t too far, I’d trabel up dat ar way. 
Specs I can’t go dar now.” 

“No, you will have to wait until you are older, and have earned some 
We’ money. Why don’t you go to work now, and make a beginning? Many 
boys of your age make a great deal of money.” 

This idea did not seem to impress Nick favorably, and he brought the 
interview to a close by making an unceremonious exit through the window. 

For two days I heard nothing of Nick. But his little charge was sick, 
and I concluded that, having nothing particular to draw him in this direction, 
he was lifting up the light of his countenance upon some other locality, and 
felt no inclination to mourn in consequence. I was about dismissing school 
on the second day, when, without the ceremony of knocking, a woman in 
the wildest state of excitement rushed into the room. Unable to speak, she 
stood a few moments panting and shaking her fist at me, then, recovering 
her breath, shrieked out, “ Whar my chile at? Whar yer done sont my 
chile?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. “I don’t know anything about your 
child.” 

“ An’ yer stan’ dar an’ tell me dat! An’ all dem chillens done heern yer 
tellin’ Nick de way ter go up Norf, an’ yer done sont him! An’ I’se git de 
law an’ make yer gib me back my chile.” 

It was of no use to try and reason with the infuriated woman, so I let her 
go. Tucking her bonnet under her arm, and throwing her shawl over one 
shoulder with the ends trailing on the ground, she tore up the road, shout- 
ing that she was “ gwine right off ter Cong’ess an’ Mass Linkum an’ fin’ ef 
free folks’ chillens wor ter be stoled away fum ’em, jes like dey wor slabes.” 
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I went down to head-quarters and told the provost-marshal of the charge 
of kidnapping that had been brought against me. “ Yes,” said he, “she has 
just been here, going on like mad. She wanted me to have you ‘ tuk up’ at 
once. The boy has undoubtedly run away, and will probably turn up in a 
day or two, all right. I don’t think you need give yourself any uneasiness.” 

The next day—the third after Nick’s disappearance—I received a 
letter addressed in a strange hand, and postmarked “ New York.” Won- 
dering, I opened it, and my wonder was in no degree lessened at finding it 
dated “ Police Head-quarters, New York City.” It was written by the Chief 
of Police of New York, who said that a boy, giving the name of Nick Pinn, 
had been found wandering in the streets the night previous by a colored 
man, to whom he told a pitiful story of having been enticed away from home 
and then deserted at the depot in Jersey City. I could imagine just how 
good and innocent Nick looked while telling that. The man was on his 
way to a meeting at one of the colored churches, and, taking Nick with him, 
he repeated his story to the congregation. In five minutes the amount ne- 
cessary to carry him back was subscribed. But it was decided to take him 
first to the police head-quarters and have some inquiries made; and if it 
proved that his parents were unable to pay his expenses back, the sum 
raised should be used for that purpose. On being questioned he gave my 
name, saying that I knew all about him. Hence my letter from “ Police 
Head-quarters.” 

I wrote back that his mother was in great distress at his disappearance ; 
that she was quite unable to pay anything towards bringing him home, and 
would be very grateful to any one who would be kind enough to send him. 

In due time after the writing of this letter Nick returned, and came to see 
me, not in the least abashed, but with quite the air of a travelled gentleman. 
I had never felt more curiosity about anything than I felt now as to the 
means by which this boy, who had never before been five miles away from 
his home, and who had never seen a train of cars, —for no railroad ran 
through or near the place, the only access was by boat, — had been able to 
get safely to New York, making the necessary changes on the road. So I 
said at once, “‘ Now, Nick, tell me all about your going to New York, — what 
you did, and what you saw, and everything that happened to you.” 

It never required much urging to make Nick talk, and he started off 
immediately. “ Yer ’members de day I axed yer "bout goin’ ter Ne’ ’Ork, an’ 
yer telled me ter go on de boat fus?” I had good reason to remember it, 
I thought. “Afr I tuk de chile home, I wen’ right down ter de lan’in’, 
De boat wor dar, an’ dey wor pilin’ up a right smart heap o’ bar’ls on it. I 
wen’ on an’ got ’mong de bar’ls. Nobody did n’t see me, an’ dar warn’t no 
pusson comed dar all de night. In de mornin’ de boat stop, an’ bimeby dey 
sot ter movin’ de bar’ls. Den I comed out an’ slip along easy so dey didn’t 
tuk no notice, an’ I wen’ on de lan’, an’ inter a big house whar dar wor a lot 
0’ people goin’. Down ter de eend dar wor a big gate an’ a little gate, an’ 
t’oder side o’ de gates dar wor a hull lot o’ dem little housens on wheels, wid 
a big stove ter de front, an’ de smoke wor comin’ outen de stove right 
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‘ smart. De little gate wor open, an’ folks goin’ froo, an’ I sot ter go “long 
wid ’em. But dey all hed keerds dat dey showed ter a man stan’in’ dar, an’ 
when I did n’t hab no keerd he kotch me by de arm an’ done tole me ter clar 
out! De big gate wor shut, but it did n’t come jam down ter de groun’, an’ 
I jes’ roll froo un’erneaf; tored my cloe’s doin’ it. Den I walk:’long an’ 
look in de winders ob de housens. Dey hed red benches, an’ lookin’- 
glasses on de walls, an’ picters on de ceilin’ raal cur’ous. Bimeby I comed 
ter one house down by de stove. Dar warn’t no winder in it, but I clumb 
up de steps an’ look in de do’, an’ ’t wor all full o’ boxes an’ sich, an’ I step 
in an’ git down in a little place atween two boxes. Bimeby somebody come 
an’ lock de do’, an’ in a minit dar wor de awfullest ‘screechin’ an’ noise, an’ I 
feeled de house a movin’.” 

I asked if he did not feel frightened then. 

“ Warn’t zackly skeered, but I feeled awful sick. Afr a while a man 
comed in an’ sot ter movin’ de boxes, an’ den he seen me. He wor awful 
mad, say he gwine frow me off. But bimeby he laff an’ didn’t say nuffin no 
mo’. We kep’ a-goin’ mos’ all day, den we done stopped, an’ some men 
come an’ tuk de boxes outen de house. I got out den, an’ wen’ ’long wid de 
res’ o’ de folks. Dey all wen’ on a boat, an’ I done wen’ too, an’ we sail 
’cross de ribber. Dat wor raal nice. Eberywhere dar warn’t nuffin but 
boats. Nebber seed sich a sight.” ° 

I could imagine how the view of New York Bay, with its forest of ship- 
ping, would impress one who had never seen more than half a dozen boats 
together before. 

His account of himself after reaching New York was somewhat confused. 
He seemed to have been so frightened and bewildered by the noise and the 
crowd that he made no attempt to leave the,wharf until after sunset, when 
the streets were somewhat more quiet. Then he must have wandered up to 
Broadway, for he described several of the buildings, and became really elo- 
quent, in his fashion, over the beautiful monument of General Warren in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and the exquisite arrangement of flowers around it, 
an evidence of good taste which surprised no less than it pleased me. 
He made proffers of friendship to some newsboys, but they “sassed” 
him ; and too tired to resent it in his usual fashion, he went on alone. Two 
or three times he lay down on a doorstep, but was always roused by a 
“sojer, dey call ’em p’leecemans up dar,” who “done tole him to ‘ go on.’ 
But,” said Nick, “I didn’t hab no place ter go, an’ I wor stan’in’ an’ 
lookin’ roun’, an’ a man done spoke ter me, an’ ax me if I wor los’. I done 
tole him ‘ yes,’ kase I wor feared dat ef I done tole him I runned away he 
mought luff me dar, an’ I wor so awful tired an’ hongry.” Miserable indeed 
that poor little waif must have felt and looked, adrift in the streets of New 
York. This man took him first to the colored church, then home with him, 
showed him a “right smart o’ places”; and when my letter decided his 
return, the same kind friend went with him to the. depot and gave him in 
charge of the baggage-master, who promised to put him safely on board the 
boat at Baltimore. 
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This proved altogether a wholesome experience for Nick. He had learned 
that there were people in the world whom he could not “sass,” and places 
where he could not do just as he chose, and this knowledge had a very sub- 
duing effect upon him. 

Shortly after his return, I was met on my way to school one morning by 
a flock of children, who spoke as with one voice, “ Nick gwine off wid de 
sojers. His mammy done said he might, an’ dey done dress him in sojer 
clo’es an’ gib him a drum. Dey jes a startin’ fum de camp now.” So 
Nick was to be a drummer-boy. | I really could not tell whether I was glad 
or sorry to have him go. The regiment was moving down the road as we 
reached the school-house, and we stood to see it pass. Yes, there was 
Nick, with his uniform and drum. The children cheered, and I waved my 
handkerchief to him. He smiled at us, and, raising his hand to his cap, gave 
me a military salute. The band-master raised his baton, the band struck 
up “ Dixie,” and proudly beating his drum in accompaniment “ Old Nick” 


marched away. 
Elizabeth Kilham. 
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A FALSE ALARM. 


A® a Rose-Bug sat on a rose-colored mat, 
With rose-colored hangings around her, 
In the innermost room of a blush-rose’s bloom, 
Where some folks would n’t have found her, 

Scalloping curtains to suit her taste, 
Under a sky-light, rocking, — 

These words, in a dear little voice at her ear, 
Were to her inexpressibly shocking : — 


“ Lady-Bird, Lady-Bird, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire, your children will burn.” 


It is needless to say that she went home straightway, 
And found them as well as they could be: 
She just took a peep, — they were all fast asleep, 
Though she couldn’t tell how long they would be. 
She turned back to her rose, and her blood nearly froze, — 
There the bush was, — no blossom upon it; 
And her sky-lighted hall, scalloped curtains and all, 
Going off on a little girl’s bonnet! 


Lady-Bird, Lady-Bird, fly away home, 
And think of the hundreds of roses to come. 
C. M. Woodward. 





About Weasels. 


ABOUT WEASELS. 


“ C PRY as a weasel” is a very common phrase; and yet I know of no 
family of animals concerning which it is so nearly impossible to get 
anything like accurate information from our natural histories. 

The genus Mustela, or, in straight English, the weasels, includes, — as 
every one knows,— besides the common weasel and the fisher, the 
ermine, the marten, and the sable. But if anybody can distinguish these 
last three apart, from the printed descriptions, they will do better than the 
writer of this sketch, who has often tried and as often got muddled. What 
one naturalist affirms another disputes, till a mere amateur might well lose 
confidence in them all. 

During the last four or five years, I have had personal dealings — by way 
of traps— with five members of this family; and I hope our boy readers 
will pardon what seems to me a very natural desire to say a few words 
about them, which I shall try to render plain and reliable. 

The five to which I allude were the mink, the fisher, the stoat (ermine), 
the marten, and the common weasel. These five are common in this State 
(Maine) and in northern America generally. They may be termed the 
American branch of the family, though found in the Old World as well. 
But the sable, properly speaking, is never found in America. Old hunters 
sometimes speak of trapping “ saple,” but they mean the pine marten, which 
they by mistake confound with the Siberian sable,—an animal which dif- 
fers from our marten considerably in its looks and very much in the quality 
of its fur, the ears and nose of the sable being much the longer. And 
its costly fur, which I may briefly describe, consists of a downy wool next to 
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the hide, through which grows a dense coat of short hair. Then, above 
both of these, there rises a third coat of longer hair. This last will lie in 
any direction you may stroke it, backward or forward. The value of the 
skin depends on this outside coat, according as it is abundant, black, and 
glossy. 

I find the American Mustelide, as taken in our traps, to range in size as 
follows : first and smallest, the brown weasel; next, and about twice as 
large, the ermine ; then the mink ; then the pine marten ; and, largest of all, 
the fisher or fisher-cat, — this last often growing from three to four feet in 
length, and being withal a very fierce, not to say dangerous, animal, more 
than a match fora hound. These all have long, slender bodies, leap when 
they run, and are alike wonderful for their courage, agility, and grit. Indeed, 
I have often wondered that “ sportsmen ” have never pitted them in matched 
fights, since they are the most obstinate fighters in mature. 

The little brown weasel is the smallest, and perhaps the most warlike, of 
them all. Go out to where some noisy, fishy-smelling brook tumbles among 
great, mossy stones, shaded by dense hemlocks, and you will very likely see 
one darting and peeping about. Don’t be afraid of scaring him; he won’t 
run for you ; will stay about those stones as long as he pleases in spite of 
you. Do your best to knock him over, and see how easily he will dodge 
your blows. But look out; the little fellow may get mad after a while. If 
he does, he will begin to scold,—a sharp, intense sound quickly repeated. 
And the more you strike at him the closer he will contrive to get to you, 
darting and daring up nearer and nearer, till, if you exasperate him too 
much, he may make a leap for your windpipe, quick as a wink. 

The body of the brown weasel will be found to measure about eight 
inches in length. The legs are quite short, the neck long, the ears large 
and open, the eyes small but bright, and set in the head nearer the nose 
than the ears. In summer, the color is brown along the back and white 
under the limbs. In winter, it is white over every part of the body and 
limbs, with the exception of the tip of the tail, which is always black for half 
or three fourths of an inch. Draw out the tail and one of the hind legs 
straight ; they will be found to be of exactly the same length. 

From what I have observed, I do not think the weasel an animal that 
ranges very much, not more than the striped squirrel, at least. It has its 
home or nest in piles of loose, dry stones, ricks of wood and chips, particu- 
larly in heaps of dry rubbish near streams, brought by freshets and lodged 
against stumps or in hollows, sometimes in hollow trees and prostrate 
limbs. It makes avery cosey little nest for its young, of which it sometimes 
produces as many as fifteen in a single season, — three litters of five each. 
I never found less than four in a nest; generally, there are five. Circum- 
stances may restrict the number of litters to two, or even one. Three, 
however, seems to be the usual number. 

No bear or cougar ever defends its whelps with one half the courage 
shown by this little creature when any one comes upon its nest. I have 
often been obliged to back hastily off to avoid a bite on the leg, or a smart 
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chance of being throttled. A person not acquainted with weasel grit 
would laugh at this. But, really, I had far rather take my chance in a fair 
fight with a bear than with three weasels, little as they are. 

Some years ago, while fishing in company with a boy friend along the 
bank of a large brook, we accidentally stumbled on the burrows of several 
weasels. The first we saw of them, they were dodging and darting about 
us, making their low, scolding noise. There were four of them, but whether 
two pairs had their nests in the same place or not, I cannot state. We 
began to strike at them with our fish-poles to drive them off; but the more 
we struck the more they would n’t go away; till, the conflict waxing hot, 
they would actually jump up three and four feet against our jackets in their 
attempts to get to our throats. We were obliged to run ; and the resolute 
little warriors chased us for some rods. 

A neighbor also tells me that, going along beside one of his “ double walls ” 
one morning, he happened to espy three weasels coming toward him on the 
wall (returning to their burrow from some nocturnal foray, probably). He 
knew their temper, and, thinking to have some fun, ran back to where the 
double wall narrowed into a “ single wall,’ and as they came along tried to 
stop them with his goad-stick. He succeeded in keeping them back fora 
number of minutes. But erelong “ they got so mad,” as he said, and came 
at him so hot, that he was glad to stand back and let them pass. 

And I have heard the story of a little girl who, in going to school, had to 
cross a pasture. One night she failed to come home at the usual time, and, 
after waiting awhile; her mother started out to meet her. Half-way across 
the pasture she came upon her child, — dead ; gnawed and lacerated in the 
most shocking manner, while about her swarmed more than a score of 
weasels. Do you suppose they had observed the child passing day by 
day, and deliberately banded together to attack her? - 

Weasels live principally upon mice,— the red-backed mouse, the ham- 
ster mouse, and the common house mouse ; also the brown rat. They will 
eat birds’-eggs, and often rob the nests of those building in the highest trees. 
Not unfrequently they surprise the birds themselves. Unless pressed by 
hunger, they rarely eat the flesh of their victims, but content themselves with 
the blood, which they suck instantly upon killing, and the brain, which they 
gnaw through the skull to get. 

The enemies of the weasel are chiefly the hawk and the owl, — that stoop, 
and, clutching them in their talons, squeeze the life out of them without 
giving them the opportunity of using their sharp teeth. Unless seized 
firmly, they will soon bring down their captor by tearing and biting into its 
vitals from under its wing. Now and then one is snapped up by some 
passing fox ; Reynard lays all tribes under contribution. Occasionally, too, 
a raccoon may pick off one ; which recalls to mind a little rencontre I once 
saw between a raccoon and a weasel. 

It was a dark and cloudy day in September. A raccoon would scarcely 
be travelling on a bright day. I had gone out into the woods to shoot gray 
. squirrels, and was standing at the root of a tall rock-maple, looking up 
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into the top after one that was hiding there, when a great rustling of the 
fallen leaves and snapping of twigs caught my ear. It seemed to be in the 
undergrowth which skirted the stream below, and, as I looked, a large rac- 
coon burst out in sight, running almost directly toward me. As he ran, he 
kept pouncing and grabbing at something which I soon perceived to be a 
weasel. 

A great beech-stub was standing near. The weasel, dodging and doub- 
ling, made for the stub, and, coming to the root, whipped into a hole out of 
sight. I cautiously raised my gun to secure the raccoon, which, wholly un- 
conscious of my presence, was clawing at the hole; but ere I couldraise the 
hammer the weasel popped its head out of another hole three or four feet 
higher up, then dropped upon the nape of the raccoon’s neck. I heard its 
sharp teeth grit as with a low snarl the raccoon darted back, snapping in 
vain at his wily little adversary that bit at the roots of his skull. Their 
evolutions had placed the trunk of another tree between us. I stepped out, 
when the raccoon, catching sight of me, scuttled away among the bushes, 
the weasel still clinging to him. I went to the stub, and, tearing away the 


"punky wood at the butt, uncovered, as I expected, a nest of young weasels. 


But before I had fairly looked them over, a slight rustle from behind warned 
me to step aside. The brave little mother had returned, unscathed, to her 
tiny family, ready to do battle again in their defence. 

In the spring, when changing from white to brown, or late in the fall, 
when again turning white, the color of the weasel is often very prettily mot- 
tled ; and a very apt way of showing these changes is to stuff three speci- 
mens, — a white one, a brown, and a variegated. Ranged side by side, they 
illustrate the subject better than any description can. 

Now and then a weasel will voluntarily leave the woods and come to the © 
outstanding barns after the mice. Sometimes it will even enter the farm- 
house. It is a wonderful mouser ; far more expert than a cat, it will rid a 
house of mice and rats in an incredibly short time, — also of the chickens, 
ducklings, pet canary, etc. No chink or knot-hole seems too small for it to 
penetrate, and it will go up a smoothly plastered wall like a fly. It used to 
be a common thing, when a farm-house was overrun with mice, to catch a 
weasel and turn him loose in the chambers. For the next day or two there 
would be a dreadful massacre of the vermin. Sometimes, where there were 
rats, it would be impossible to sleep, for their dying squeals. 

If any of the boys desire to witness some of these encounters, they can 
catch a weasel and turn him into a tight, unused room ; then entrap mice 
and rats, and turn them in. The writer, with several other boys, tried some 
experiments of the kind a few years ago. We found that a chipmunk or a 
red squirrel was no match for our weasel. With a large rat there was sure 
to be a pretty sharp fight. But our best match was made with a large gray 
squirrel. The affray lasted some minutes. In every case, though, the wea- 
sel was the victor, and only yielded up its life at last to a big Thomas-cat 
that was let in to clear the arena. 


C. A. Stephens. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS GORILLA. 


T was the Tuesday before Ash Wednesday, and consequently the last day of the 

Carnival. Tom Jones and myself, who were at that time living in Florence, had 
determined to have ‘‘a grand spread” on this occasion, and we had, accordingly, 
bought a couple of masquerading suits, and laid in a large stock of bouquets, oranges, 
and small comfits, —the use whereof will more particularly and at large appear in 
the course of the narrative. We had also written up to our mutual friend, Jack Hill, © 
asking him to be of the party ; but had been greatly disappointed on receiving a letter 
from that worthy, telling us that his “‘ governor had got rambunxious,” and would n’t 
let him come. 

Punctually at three o’clock the carriage we had hired drove up to the Jones’s house, 
which was our place of rendezvous. Tom and myself got in and drove off amid the 
delighted yells of a parcel of street-rowdies. We were rather a queer-looking couple, 
that’s a fact ; for Tom was got up in the semblance of an immense rooster, — looking 
as like one, perhaps, as it is possible for a human being to do, although the effect was 
somewhat spoiled when he sat down, — while I (who had lately been reading ‘* Thé 
Last of the Mohicans”) was disguised as an Indian chieftain. 

By our directions, the coachman drove us to the Corso. The Corso is a certain num- 
ber of streets, forming a complete circuit, through which it is the custom for the car- 
riages to drive in single file. There are two lines of carriages, one going round the 
circuit in one direction, and the other in the contrary. By this arrangement every- 
body has a chance of seeing and of being seen. Comparatively few of the occupants 
of these carriages are maskers, however, the great fun of the day consisting in the 
mimic battle which is kept up between acquaintances in the opposite lines whenever 
they happen to pass each other. The bouquets, of course, are reserved to throw at 
the ladies, but the gentlemen interchange missiles of a less innocent character. 
Favorite among these are sugar-plums, either large single ones, or else handfuls of 
the smallest sort. Oranges, also, are occasionally thrown, and in some of the 
narrower streets, when the two lines approach close enough, sacks of flour are emp- 
tied over the shoulders of the unsuspecting. Everything is taken in the utmost good- 
nature ; no unseemly brawls disturb the order of the day, and, best of all, a drunken 
man is never seen on the Corso, or in the streets, —for perfect sobriety is the great 
virtue of the Italians. For nearly an hour we drove about the Corso without meeting 
with any remarkable adventure ; and how we were employed during that time may be 
guessed at from the fact that, while our stock of bouquets was completely exhausted, 
our comfits and oranges were as yet almost untouched. 

A sudden exclamation from Tom drew my attention to an open carriage in the 
opposite line, which was coming rapidly towards us, and within which was an indi- 
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vidual disguised as a monstrous gorilla.. He wore a pair of green goggles over his 
eyes, and, to make him ten times more ridiculous, an immense hat was on his head, 
fully three feet high, with a brim about two feet broad. This absurd monstrosity 
appeared to be on the lookout for somebody, and, judging from his actions, that 
somebody was ourselves ; for as soon as he caught sight of us, he stood up in the 
carriage, clutched a bag of flour beside him, and, as he passed, emptied a blinding 
cloud full into our faces. We gasped and sputtered under the infliction in a most 
pitiable manner, for the confounded stuff had got into our eyes, ears, and mouths, and 
even down our backs. To add to our mortification, we found we were objects of 
mirth to the whole Corso, and the occupants of carriage after carriage, as they passed 
us, pointed us out to each other, and shouted with laughter. We were, indeed, a most 
ludicrous spectacle, being covered with flour from head to foot ; and, although a white 
rooster may not be out of the ordinary course of nature, a white Indian is certainly a 
phenomenon. . 

The next time the gorilla crossed us, we were made aware of the fact by a couple 
of well-aimed oranges, one of which carried off Tom’s beak, while the other played 
sad havoc with my head-dress of feathers. The gorilla was a singularly swift and 
straight thrower, so that every shot told, while his thick masquerading suit enabled 
him to treat all our puny attempts at retaliation with the loftiest contempt. After 
our sixth encounter with him, when for the sixth time we had come out second best, 
Tom suggested to me that perhaps we’d better go home and change our clothes ; 
and we accordingly gave directions to the coachman to turn out of the Corso. 

We had gone about a block or two, and were congratulating ourselves upon having 
given our mysterious opponent the slip, when we suddenly heard the rattling of a 
carriage behind us, and an orange came thump against the front part of the carriage, 
and, bursting, discharged its juice all over the seat. Tom jumped up and turned 
round. ‘Great Jehoshaphat ! the gorilla!” 

‘* Here,” I cried excitedly, ‘‘ take an orange! Pelt him! pelt him!” And, suit- 
ing the action to the word, I threw one at him with all my strength. The gorilla 
coolly waited till the orange reached him, caught it in his extended paws, then 
hurled it back. There was no catching 47s missiles, and down we dodged behind the 
back of the coach, —just in the nick of time, too, for the orange went whistling over 
our heads, and struck the back of the coachman. Jehu uttered a startled yell, and 
lashed his steeds to a gallop. Our pursuer did the same, and in this fashion we went 
thundering along the streets, the inhabitaats of the neighboring houses all crowding to 
the windows to see us pass. 

When we reined up before the door of the Jones’s house, the gorilla swept past us, 
and, as he did so, emptied the contents of another sack of flour over our heads. 
Then he darted round a corner, and the last we saw of him he was waving his im- 
mense hat at us, in what was doubtless intended to be a most graceful manner. 

There was no need of ringing the door-bell, as the commotion had drawn all the 
servants to the front steps, where they now stood, grinning from ear to ear with 
delight. We paid the coachman his fare, and, having bade him return for us at about 
eight o’clock, went up stairs to Tom’s bedroom, where we changed our masquerading 
suits for every-day clothes, and washed off all the traces of the fray. 

At the tea-table, that night, we endeavored to solye the mystery of our unknown 
assailant. Who could it be? We ran over the list of our acquaintances, but in 
vain. Was it Tom Smith? No, it was too tall for Tom. Johnny Brown? No, it 
was too short for him. Frank Robinson? Hardly ; it was rather too slim for Frank. 
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Harry Dickson? Well, it looked something like Harry’s build, but then we all 
knew that Harry was a.miserable thrower. The most startling conjecture of all was 
made by old Mr. Jones, who suggested that perhaps it was the man-cook, Oreste, 
whom the Joneses had turned off about a week previous for misbehavior, and who 
might have taken this opportunity of revenging himself. But then we objected that it 
was hardly likely that he would know us through our disguises. 

After supper the carriage returned for us, and we were again driven off towards the 
Corso. The last night of the Carnival is known as the moccoletéo night, when the fun 
consists in carrying round lighted tapers or moccoletti,— each person endeavoring to 
blow his neighbor’s out and preserve his own, Tom and myself had duly provided’ 
ourselves with a moccoletto apiece. When we reached the Corso, the sight was truly 
beautiful. Along the whole length of the streets, as far as the eye could reach, noth- 
ing was to be seen but myriads of dancing lights, looking like a very galaxy of stars. 
These were not carried merely by the occupants of carriages, but every foot-passenger 
had one, and every window and every balcony was fairly ablaze with them. The 
streets rang again with peal upon peal of light-hearted merriment issuing from the 
throats.of those overgrown children, the Italians. Shouts of ‘* Death to him who has 
no moccoletto!”” were heard in all directions, followed at last by the mournful cry, 
‘** E morto il Carnivale |” — ‘* The Carnival is dead !” — and all was over. 

‘* Boys,” said Mr. Jones, when we had returned home that night, — and there was 
a queer twinkle in the corner of his eyes as he said it, — ‘‘somebody in the parlor 
wants to see you.” 

As we opened the door of the parlor, a tremendous yell greeted our ears, and, step- 
ping into the room, we were face to face with our mysterious friend the gorilla. We 
drew back in dismay. 

‘* Why, fellers,” said a well-known voice, ‘‘ don’t you know me?” 

‘* Jack Hill!” we both exclaimed in a breath. 

In fact, it was no one else, as we were speedily convinced when, removing the 
mask which covered his face, he exposed to view the features of my fellow-country- 
man, now expanded into the very broadest of grins. Then such shouts of laughter as 
rose from all quarters of the room, as the young Joneses, — Tom’s little brothers and 
sisters, — unable to contain themselves any longer, came streaming out from behind 
the curtains and under the sofas, where, it seems, they had hidden themselves to 
enjoy our surprise. I suppose I must have looked pretty sheepish just at that 
time, — I know Tom did. P 

‘* Look a’ here, young man,” I said, ‘‘ you wrote to us that your daddy would n’t 
let you come down.” 

‘** Well,” said Jack, with the most refreshing frankness, ‘‘ that was a lie. You see, 
when I got your letter, I determined to have some fun. So I came down on this 
morning’s train, put up at the Hotel du Nord, went out to the masquerader’s and 
bought these duds, and in the afternoon made my appearance in the Corso. I hadn’t 
any difficulty in singling you fellers out, for you may remember you sent me a long 
description of how you intended to be dressed. And I tell you what, I just did have 
fun, and that’s all about it!” 

“By Jove!” remarked Tom, ‘‘it wasn’t much fun for us. I’m sore all over. 
You can throw as straight and as swift as any fellow I ever met.” 

‘* Throw!” said Jack, ‘“‘ you bet I can! Why, you don’t suppose when I was at 
home they made me catcher on the Conquering Hero B, B. C. for nothing, —do 
you?” Wm, S. Walsh. 
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PONY. 


LasT summer was the happiest I have ever known. All my previous pleasures 
were forgotten in my joy at the gratification of my dearest wish. I became the proud 
and happy owner of a beautiful little horse. 

Twice almost every day during last July and August he and I started off for two 
hours of happiness, — joyous hours spent in idling along shady wood-paths and lonely 
back roads, the summer stillness broken only by an occasional neigh from my little 
companion, answered by a plough-horse several fields distant, or by colts pasturing in 

* the meadows. . 

Time flew almost unheeded as we wandered on, content with each other’s society, 
until the lengthening shadows attracted my attention; then came a merry scamper 
homeward, weariness unthought of, 

Spring is already here, and summer is fast approaching ; then will the evenings be 
as cool and pleasant as formerly, the mornings as beautiful and still. The sun will 
shine as brightly, and its beams will fall as gently across our favorite paths, screened 
by their leafy walls. I may ride over the same roads again, but nevermore on Pony ! 
Never again will his tiny hoofs, so fleet, so untiring, press the mossy turf, scarce leav- 
ing a trace behind. ’ 


A beautiful little horse, — strong, graceful, and spirited, with large, bright eyes, 
brimful of mischief; tiny, restless ears, a glossy, brown coat, a proudly arching neck, 
—1I see him almost as plainly now as I did that lovely June morning when he and 
I met for the first time. 

How pretty he was, as he pranced up the carriage-way in front of my summer 
home, looking curiously about him, and flatly refusing to ‘‘ show off” before his new 
mistress ! We soon became well acquainted, and then how many good times we had 
together ! 

My pony was no angel, although I loved him fondly, and considered even his faults 
virtues. For instance, he would bite other horses, shy at stones, jump at dogs, and 
kick, just for fun, when he felt extraordinarily ‘* good.” 

His only serious fault was a habit he had of starting off whenever any one tried to 
mount him. It seemed impossible to break him of this trick. One day my father, 
who was holding him and helping me on, tired of his nonsense, boxed one of those 
saucy ears. In an instant, Pony’s Southern blood was up, — he came from South Caro- 
lina, — and it took some time to calm him down, and soothe his injured pride. He 
was occasionally a little obstinate, and he also had a fashion of whirling around 
and retreating, if anything in the road looked very formidable. 

I am happy to think that I very rarely whipped him ; but every hard blow I ever 
gave him came back to my memory when the epizodtic robbed me of my brown-eyed 
darling. 

He had almost recovered from his first attack, but he grew worse again, and on 
Christmas Eve, while I, in the country, was filling small stockings and preparing for 
Santa Claus, Pony died! When I returned to the city, I heard of his sudden re- 
lapse, his four days’ illness, and his death ! 

All that is left to me now is a saddle, the girths so short ; a bridle, so tiny, with 
one rosette rubbed off, just as its restless owner left it; my whip, so seldom needed ; 
and a host of recollections sweet and bitter. 

Although small, Pony was very strong. Until after his first illness I never knew 
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him to be at all out of breath, and he once carried me twenty-five miles without a 
stop. 
I cannot realize the truth yet. Only a short time ago I said, ** Pony does — ” then 
stopped with misty eyes, and a hard lump in my throat. 
Every day I feel my loss more keenly ; every day I come nearer breaking my reso- 
lution that I will not shed a single tear, even for him. 
** Shirley,” age 16. 


ONE SATURDAY. 


Ir was Saturday, October 12, 1872 ; and a most glorious day it was. John Wil- 
liams, a city cousin of mine, was visiting me, and, it being a holiday, I proposed a 
nutting-excursion, which was immediately accepted by John as being the very thing 
for that gorgeous October weather. So about half past six we started, intending to 
take dinner with a friend of ours, Willard Grant, who resided on Chapline Hill, dis- 
tant about six miles. 

Six miles was but a pleasant jaunt for us, stopping every few minutes to gather nuts 
and sour-grass, or to drink from a clear, sparkling brook, or to lie on the green, 
mossy ground, and gaze through the golden and brown autumn leaves at the squirrels 
and ’possums, or at the patches of blue sky, darkened occasionally by a chicken-hawk 
or crow sailing noiselessly over. 

_ But there was not time to make very lengthy stops, if we would reach Chapline 
Hill by twelve o’clock ; so, after a little silent meditation, one or the other would 
jump up, look at his watch, and exclaim, ‘‘ Pull out, old boy ; no time to lose if we 
wish to get to Widdie’s by dinner-time.” Then we would rouse up and keep on, 
enjoying ourselves as we went, now rolling wheel-shaped stones down hillsides, and 
racing on levels. It was a pleasure to me to observe how much John enjoyed him- 
self, being a city lad, and only very occasionally visiting the country. I little 
thought as I watched him, that within the hour, without the help of Willard Grant, 
one or perhaps both of us would have been lying mangled at the foot of a high preci- 
pice. The way it happened was this. 

Chapline Hill is noted for its abrupt ravines ; there was one of these between us 
and Mr. Grant’s house ; and around it the road made a large semicircle. We were 
standing apparently about the middle of one hillside, while the house was on the slope 
of an adjoining one, and between the two hills was the ravine. From our position, 
it appeared that one might run down one hill and up the other ; but the slope upon 
which we were terminated, about half-waydown, in a steep precipice, which was 
invisible from the road on which we were approaching. John, being unaware of 
this, and catching sight of Willard chopping wood in the distance, started at full 
speed to run down and leap the brook at the bottom. ; 

I shouted to him to stop ; but he misunderstood me and kept on until too late, and 
the first thing he knew,of danger was the sight of a yawning gulf scarce three feet 
from him. I heard a shout, and saw him fall, as I thought, over the precipice ; but 
a swell in the ground hid the scene from my sight. The blood leaped with a great 

* throb to my brain and almost paralyzed me ; but, recovering slightly, and hastening 

down, I saw his head and shoulders above the edge, and his hands wildly clutching 

the weeds and grass. Quickly throwing myself down and catching his belt with one 
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hand and a large weed with the other, and straining myself with all my might, I 
endeavored to pull him up. But, tug all I might, I could not move him, and I soon 
discovered that my hand was fast losing its grasp on the weed, and that I must either 
soon let go, or resolve to go down with him, 

Thoughts of home and family and of my misdoings in life, which-last seemed enor- 
mous, flashed over my mind ; and my grasp on the weed was fast relaxing, when I 
heard a shout and footsteps, felt a hand grasp the belt beside mine, and saw John pulled 
steadily up to the level. Our deliverer was Willard ; he had heard John’s shout, and 
had come bounding to the rescue. In the exuberance of his joy, John could do 
nothing, at first, but hug him and then hug me. I tell you, after that I felt more 
kindly towards my friends and relations than ever before. 

Harry T. Black, age 15. 


WueeEuine, W. Va. 


SELF-FORGETFULNESS. 


A GREAT musician, walking all alone 
In a wide city, friendless and unknown, 
Without a home that he could call his own, 


Felt his heart sink in loneliness and care, 
And turned his steps, for consolation, where 
A church-spire rose against the calm blue air, 


He touched the organ ; low and deep and grand 
The clear notes came from his familiar hand ; 
And in the gloom he saw a stranger stand, 


Who listened: sweetly, softly, half afraid, 
And then entreatingly, as though he prayed, 
And then with strength, the sad musician played 


Until one deep sound, like a great Amen, 
Flooded the lonely church with triumph ; then 
The listening stranger went his way again. 


And something deep in the musician’s heart 
Spoke: ‘‘ Thou hast made another’s gloom depart ; 
Therefore rejoice ; to mourn is not thy part.” 


And, issuing from the dark and silent aisle, 
The sunshine touched him like an angel’s smile, 
And in its joy his heart rejoiced the while. 
. 
And to himself the lone musician said : 
' “When by thy hand another’s griefs are dead, 
Then fear not for thyself; thy own have fled.” 


Nellie G. Cone. 
Hartem, N. Y. 











DIAMOND PUZZLE. —No. 102. 
1. A consonant. 

2. Aged. 

3. Grain. 

4. Owed. 


5. A consonant. 
Sosie and Lillie. 


CURIOUS COMPARISONS, 
No. 103. 
Positive. 
I am a pronoun. 
Comparative. 
I am a space of time. 
Superlative. 
I am a ferment. 
: “ A. White.” 
METAGRAM. — No. 104. 
First, I am a country in Asia. Change 
my head, and I am a country‘in Africa. . 
Josie and Li 
RIDDLE. — No. 105. 
A woman’s work and a heavy weight 
Make the name of one who was good and 


great. 
Percy. 
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WORD SQUARES. — No. 106. 


. A passage of water. 
. Ingenious. 
. Marks. 
An incident. 
. Trials. 


No. 107. 
. Kind of cattle. 
. A volcano. 
. Signifying before. 
Abreviated word used in poetry. 
Pacific. 
NAMES OF AUTHORS.—No. 108. 


1. What an ayster heap is apt to be. 
2. “Mamma,is in peffect health, my 
child,” ~ 
And thus he mentioned a poet mild. 
. The value of words. * 
. Meat, what are you doing? 
. A seven-footer. 
. Aname that means such fiery things, 
I can’t describe its pains and stings. 
. An animal, and what it can’t do. 
Helen W. Allen. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 109. 








The Evening Lamp. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 
No, 110. 


METAGRAM. — No. 111. 
Perfect, I am a mark ; 
Headless, I am a dish ; 
Tailless, I am a fragment 
As small as you could wish. 
Headless and tailless, I can run. 
Headless again, I rend. 
Transposed, in my perfect state 
My aid at church I lend. 


WORD SQUARE. — No. 112. 
1. Acitizen of an ancient empire. 
2. A fruit.. 
3. Distances. 
4. To turn aside. 
5. Homes of birds. 
“ The Happy Four.” 


DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
No. 113. 

The two middle letters of each word 
read downwards will give two countries 
in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

1. To deliver from danger. 

2. A rural lover. 

3. To extol. 

4- A thin piece of wood. 

5. A small insect. 

“ Active.” 
PUZZLE. — No. 114. 
What title is that which spells the same 


both backward and forward ? 
Ella M. N. 


[July. 


- GEOGRAPHICAL HOURGLASS. 


No. 115. 
. A city in Michigan. 
. A lake in North America. 
. A river in South Anmierica. 
. A river in Turkey. 
. A consonant. 
. A city in France. 
. A river in Scotland. 
. A city in Austria. 
g. A city in Connecticut. 
The central letters, read downwards, 


give a city in South America. 
Beau K. 


‘ENIGMA. — No. 116. 
My frst is in Jack, but not in Jerry ; 
My second in apple, but not in cherry ; 
My ¢hird in rake, but not in hoe ; 
My fourth in bread, but not in dough ; 
My whole is something nice and sweet 
Which little children like to eat. 

Edmund D. Howe, age 10. 
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WORD SQUARE. — No. 117. 
1. An undesirable tenement. 
2. A rough character. 
3. An early riser. 
4. A distinguished writer. 
Helene. 
GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 
No. 118. 


Om ee 
"= el 


ANSWERS. 


86. Cl tra. 
> Tub. cub, hub, rub, bub. 


Watch, catch, latch, match. 


Bu B 
IpanO 
Basy 
90. “ My cake is dough.” 
gine There’s a divinity that s! 


bens) ‘ i (inn eye tee) (th a Ree) (ch ape ~ 
92.  didnte. 
93- 


89. 





94- 


Henry Clay. 

oon wise head (A Y¥ Zed) on young shoul- 
ders. 

98 1. Gloves. 2, Hat.. 3. Dress, 4. Sash. 
5. Sack. 

99- Owe very little in town. 

too. Hammocl 

ro1. A stitch in time saves nine, 





CORRESPONDENT — herself a tele- 
graph clerk — sends with this introduction 
the lines that follow : — 

“I was much interested in the account of the 
telegraph given in a recent number. It occurred 
to me that some verses I wrote awhile ago, sug- 
gested by my own experience as an operator, 
might have some interest for your readers as illus- 
trating the varied character of the messages which 
pass over a telegraph-wire. I believe those I 
have given are a fair sample, though I have had 
even sadder ones to send sometimes. A telegraph 
clerk sees much which appeals strongly to the sym- 
pathies, and comes (at least, according to my expe- 
rience) to feel a strong interest in strangers. I 
know I am always affected by the character of the 
messages I sendor receive. So I think I am jus- 
tified in representing the operator as feeling such 
an interest. 

‘* But I will not trespass upon your time and 
patience witha long letter, I cannot close, how- 
ever, without expressing the admiration and inter- 
est felt by all in our family for your delightful 
magazine. We have had it from the first, and 
would not exchange it for 2// the publications of a 
similar character in America.” 

Here are the verses :— 


THE TELEGRAPH CLERK. 


Sitting here by the desk all day, 
Hearing the constant click 
As the messages speed their way, 
And the call comes sharp and quick, — 
What a varied tale they tell 
Of joy and hope and fear ! — 
The funeral knell and the marriage bell 
In the steady tick I hear. 


“ Mother is dying, come at once!” 
And the tears will almost start 

For tender daughters and loving sons, — 
God pity each aching heart! = _ 

Ah, how the haunting memories press 
Back to the mind once more, h 

Of the mother’s unfailing tenderness 
That is now forever o’er ! 


“Tam well ; will be home to-night.” 
How some bright eyes will glow 
All day long with a happy light 
As they watch the moments go ! 





“ Have had no letters ; is something wrong?” 
Some heart is sad to-day, 

Counting the hours that seem so long 
For the sake of one away. 


“ Arthur Ross by accident killed. 
Tell his mother. Am coming home.” 
Alas for the home with such sorrow filled, 
When the bitter tidings come ! 
“* Alice is better, gaining fast.”’ 
And hearts that have been bowed 
Under their weight of fear, at last 
Shall lose their weary load. 


So over the wires the tidings speed, 
Bitter, and grave, and gay. 
Some hearts shall beat and some shall bleed 
For the tale they have to say. 
As I sit all day by my desk alone, 
I hear the stream go by, 
And catch the wires’ changeful tone 
With a smile and then a sigh. 
Genevieve H. Cowzgs. 


Minnie Thomas. — It is not proper to say “ the 
youngest daughter,” when there are only two 
daughters. In that case the comparative form of 
the adjective, “the younger,” should be used. 

Your second question will be answered else- 
where. 

Third question, “for my little cousin Arthur. 
He says, one day at school a boy broke one of the 
rules ; but, on being questioned, all the boys de- 
nied it. One boy, Charlie G., knew who did it ; 
and when the guilty one denied it, Charlie told 
the teacher, and the boys called him a telltale. 
Arthur wants to know if he. did right. I think he 
did, don’t you?” 

That depends altogether upon his motive 
for telling ; if it was the love of truth and a 
sense of duty, he did right ; but if it was a mere 
love of talebearing, he did wrong. By the way, 
Minnie, please thank your cousin Arthur for the 
nice little letter he wrote and sent to us. We 
wished to print it, but could not find room. 

Fourth question: “What has become of the 
Prairie Nymph?” As this question has been 
asked by several of our young readers, we feel 
constrained to answer (and we trust that we betray 
no secret in so doing) that “‘ Theodora” has gone 
the way of Pearl Eytinge before her, and— got 
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married. We hope that we have not lost her 
as a contributor, however. 

C. B., $v, inquires : “‘ Whyis it, if you take any 
number, double it, add thirty, take half, and sub- 
tract from this the number you had at first, the 
answer will be fifteen? Or, in other words, the 
answer will be half of the number added?” 

Simply because when you double a number, 
take half of the sum, and then subtract the 
original number, that is, the other half, you have 
nothing left. Add a number before you divide, 
and half of this number will of course remain, 


Helen W, Allen. — It must be through the neg- 
ligence of your post-mistress that you have not 
hitherto paid twelve cents a year—the legal 
rate — for receiving “‘Our Young Folks” at your 
post-office. 

Harry T. Black. — The instruments used in 
engraving woodeuts are gravers and gouges. The 
best wood for the purpose is box, although pear 
and apple may be used for the coarser kinds of 
work. We cannot tell why you did not succeed 
with your experiments at stereotyping. The fault 
was probably in the preparation of your plaster- 
of-Paris paste. 

H. Everett Brown. — Coal (we suppose you 
mean anthracite or bituminous), although a vege- 
table product, is usually classed as a mineral, 

Lulu H. Meredith.—Your cryptogram is in- 
genious, but quite too intricate to interest more 
than a very few of our readers. 


G. W. C. drops into the “ Letter Box” this 
item, which has an especial interest for girls : — 

“* Miss Emily Faithfull says that the great Eng- 
lish watchmaker, Bennett, of Cheapside (late 
sheriff of London), has for years urged on public 
platforms the employment of women as watch- 
makers, but he has never ventured to take a prac- 
tical step toward breaking down the barriers which 
exclude his countrywomen from this desirable oc- 
cupation. Year after year he has sent thousands 
of pounds to Switzerland for work which he might 
have obtained from suffering Englishwomen, had 
he cared to put his convictions to the test. In 
the course of Miss Faithfull’s inquiries respecting 
American industries, she has therefore been pecu- 
liarly interested in the development of the watch- 
making trade in its relation to women, and speaks 
in the highest terms of the way in which the 
National Watch Company Factory at Elgin is 
conducted. Three hundred women and girls are 
employed in it, tending the machines for cutting 
Pinions, screws, and wheels, making hair-springs, 
setting jewels, etc., etc. A well-known supporter 
of women’s rights told her not long since that she 
bought a watch at Geneva four years before her 
little girl was old enough to wear it, because she 
‘thought the opportunity too good to be lost.’ 


Our Letter Box. 
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Miss Faithfull thinks that American ladies should 
not lose the opportunity of giving a national prod- 
uct a well-deserved support, especially as the 
‘Lady Elgin watches’ are such charming and 
perfect little time-keepers.”” 

May 2, 1873. 


Eprtor or “Our Youne Forks” :— 

I don’t take your magazine, but my cousin does, 
and I think it splendid. I’ve been sick for the 
last two years, and the sight of “Our Young 
Folks” has always cheered me up. I am eleven 
years old. Could some girl near my age write 
to me? You can’t imagine how tiresome it is to 
stay in the house all the time. 

Motus E, Hennessy, 
104 La Grange St., Totevo, Oxro. 


Ellen F. W. and five others write that there is 
a dispute between them with regard to the cor- 
rectness of the expressions “You was” and 
“ They rode in a team’’; and they wish to “ have 
it left to the editors of ‘Our Young Folks.’ ” 

In our opinion, neither phrase is in accordance 
with the laws of English grammer. ‘ You was” 
is sanctioned by some grammarians, and it is a 
very common expression, but it is incorrect, nev- 
ertheless, — was being the singular form of the 
verb, and you the plural form of the pronoun. 
True, the latter is used instead of the singular 
pronoun, but it is the plural form, notwithstand- 
ing, and should have the verb agree with it in 
person and number. Yow was first adopted in 
place of how in addressing monarchs and supe- 
riors, and was afterwards introduced into deferen- 
tial and polite society. The Germans and some 
other modern Europeans go still further, and sub- 
stitute the third person plural, ¢hey, for the second 
person singular, in common speech ; except in ad- 
dressing familiar acquaintances and children, when 
thou is used in the singular and you in the plural. 
They do not say “They was,” of course, but 
“They were.” So we must say “ You were,” in 
speaking to a friend; for if we could say “ You 
was’? in the past tense, then with equal propriety 
we could say ‘‘ You #s”’ in the present. 

A team is not a vehicle; but the animals har- 
nessed to the vehicle are the team. One horse 
or one ox is not a team ; two or more oxen yoked 
to haul the same load are an ox-team, and two or 
more horses harnessed together constitute a horse- 
team; but neither a vehicle nor a horse and ve- 
hicle can properly be called a “team.” T osay 
that you rode “ in a team,” when you simply rode 
in a vehicle, is therefore incorrect. 

Mary D. Nanman.— The correct reading of 
the passage is, — 

“* All superfluous branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live” ; 
and it occurs in Shakespeare’s Richard II., Act 
III. Scene 4. 
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New Booxs. — “ The Other Girls,” by Mrs. A. 
D. T.. Whitney, is a sort of sequel to “‘ We Girls” 
and “Real Folks,” and has the peculiar qualities 
which made those two previous books so popular 
with appreciative readers, —a quaintly charming 
style, shrewd observation of life and character, and 
an uncommon common-sense. In this last story we 
get interesting glimpses of old friends, and make 
many new acquaintances, whose futures are 
brought forward, through the great Boston Fire, 
to the present time. 

A very remarkable book, and one we should wish 
to put into the hands of every boy and young man 
in America, .is the “Memoir of a Brother,” by 
Thomas Hughes, the popular author of “Tom 
Brown at Rugby.”’ It is a nobly written biogra- 
phy of a noble youth and man, whose interesting 
story conveys a profound and wholesome lesson. 

Whilé speaking of new books, we must men- 
tion Mrs. Celia Thaxter’s delightful reminis- 
cences of life “Among the Isles of Shoals.” It 
is not designed especially for the young, but is 
a book to charm all good readers of any age. 


Our Young Contributors. — The following arti- 
cles are accepted: “ Margie’s Summer Days,” 
by C. E. M.; ‘‘ Willie the Soldier Boy,” by 
Jennie E. Webb; and “Little Marie,” by L. 
L. S. 


Honorable mention: “ Cracks in the Ceiling,” 
by Kate B.; “ Pretty Poll,” by Fanny; “A 
Slave’s Escape,” by May; “ A Day at the Cot- 
tage,” by Minnie E. S.; “ Spring Morning in 
the Woods,” by W. H. H. ; “* Bertie,” by C. T.; 
**May-Day at Hunter's Glen,” by Fred; “‘ The 
Sunbeam's Mission,” by A. H.; “ Our dear bad 
Children,” by M.; “ The Old Barn,” by E. A. 
de W.; “ Benny,” by Charlotte Daisy; “ How 
we watched the Wasps,” by Lillie A. Sanford 
(age 13); “* The Storm,” by John E. F.; “ Spring 
ts Coming,” by Tulie (age 10); “‘ Grandma Steb- 
bins,” by Lucy E. K (age 11); and “ The Butter- 
Jb’s Story,” by Annie. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 19, 1873. 
Dear Epirors :— 

I find this in the “‘ Harper’s Bazar” : — “ A cor- 
respondent informs us that the oft-quoted line, 
‘ Though lost to sight, to mem’ ry dear,’ originated 
with Ruthven Jenkyns, and was first published in 
the ‘ Greenwich Magazine for Marines,’ in 1701 or 
1702.” The whole of the poem is there given as 
tollows :— 


“ Sweetheart, good by ! the flutt’ring sail * 
Is spread to waft me far from thee ; 
And soon before the fav'ring gale 
My ship shall bound upon the sea. 
Perchance, all desolate and forlorn, 
These eyes shall miss thee many a year, 
But unforgotten every charm, 
Though lost to sight, to mem'ry dear, 
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“ Sweetheart, good by ! one last embrace ! 

O cruel Fate ! true souls to sever! 

Yet in this heart’s most sacred place 
Thou, thou alone shalt dwell forever t 

And still shall recollection trace 
In Fancy’s mirror, ever near, 

Each smile, each tear, that form, that face, — 
Though lost to sight, to mem’ry dear,” 


I noticed in the June “ Letter Box” of “Our 
Young Folks” the statement that the authorship 
of the above-quoted line was unknown ; and, see- 
ing this in the “ Bazar” almost simultaneously, I 
judged it would be of interest to you. 

I have known you so long through “‘ Our Young 
Folks,” that I cannot help the feeling that I am 
talking with old friends. I owe you gratitude for 
beguiling many an hour of pain and weariness. 
For, although I am not a great invalid, yet for as 
many years as “Our Young Folks” is old I have 
never really known a well day, but much of real 
suffering ; and, at my best, a few moments’ indis- 
cretion will shut me in my room for weeks. But I 
have many blessings too, — more than I can tell. 
And not the least among them is a lovely home, 
and the dearest and best friends a girl ever had, 
beside every want and wish supplied that money 
and love are able to meet. 

But, dear me, I must stop, dear friends ; and so, 
with a good-by, 

I am yours most heartily, 
Auice J. K. 


NEw YORK, May 109, 1873. 
Dear Epitors : — 


I have just received the June number. As usu- 
al I read the “ Evening Lamp” and the “ Letter 
Box” first. Zobe’s kind attempt to puzzle my 
unfortunate brain has met the just reward of such 
a nefarious action. Here is my answer: “ Meet 
me at the old red mill as the chureh clock strikes 
eleven. I will havete . well-armed men with a boat 
in readiness.” After reading this, I am in doubt 
whether Zobe is a burglar, or only a pirate. How- 
ever, I retaliate with the following, merely premis- 
ing that the disorder of the words is only apparent ; 
they are in reality systematically disarranged- 
Hence I shall require from Zobe not only the 
right answer, but also the theory thereof. 

“ Ends wicked yet and. likes bad this he pirate 
Zobe to read that a hopes come torejoices be straw 
men survives also to Jack.” 

I also thank “The Happy Four” for the in- 
genious rhyming answers to the May puzzles. 
But (we are nothing if not critical) the metres were 
rather lame. ... . Allow me also to draw respect- 
ful attention to Enigma No. 86, in the June num- 
ber. It has ten lines all rhyming together cor- 
rectly and neatly. They are all metrically smooth, 
In rhyme and rhythm the enigma is perfect. 
Miss Alice Greene is to be congratulated upon 
having sent the neatest piece of verse I have 
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seen in the “ Letter Box” for some time, — since 
my own latest effusion, in fact ! 
Yours truly, 
Jack Straw. 

Modest Jack! Enigma No. 86 was not in the 

“ Letter Box’’; and you ask more of Zobe than 
“ you have done yourself in answering his puzzle. 

Here is the correct answer to this, with the “ the- 
ory thereof,” which you evidently did not find, 
(though Lulu H. Meredith and “ Fannie” did,) 
since your answer is not literally correct. 

Arrange the words in five columns, taking them 
in the order in which they stand, as follows : — 


I 2 3 4 ‘ 
Men _ have well Meet will 
ten a armed me I 
with boat as at eleven. 
mill in the the strikes 


red readiness church old clock 


Then read down the 4th column, up the rst, down 
the 3d, up the sth, and down the 2d. The sen- 
tence will then stand: ‘“‘ Meet me at the.old red 
mill with ten men well armed as the church clock 
strikes eleven. I will have a boat in readiness.” 

Katie Holmes sends this rhymed answer to 
Miss Nichols’s charade : — 


In the skies that bend above us, 
Peeping the dark clouds between, 

In the eyes of friends that love us 
Oft the truthful d/ve is seen. 


Sounding through the Sabbath air, 
Comes the sweet chime of a dedi, 
Saying, “‘ Put away your care, 
Haste to church, who love it well.” 


In the shady woodland grove, 
Swaying in the summer air, 

Smiles the flower of Scotland’s love, 
*T is the d/webell small and fair. 


Bombshell. — D. van Nostrand, 23 Murray and 
27 Warren Streets, New York, publishes naval 
and military books. 

Fanet.—In the line you quote from Shake- 
speare’s “ Love’s Labor ’s Lost” (Song, Act V.), 
“While greasy Joan doth keel the pot,” 

‘keel ” has the sense of “‘cool,’” — “ doth coo/ the 
pot.” 

“ Percy Vere” :— 

1. “* Where did the expression ‘ living in clover’ 
come from? 

2. “Why are the marines supposed to be so 
‘ green,’ as they say? 

3. “‘ How much shorter the Biblical years were 
than ours? for is it not thought they were shorter? 

4 “Can any one tell me the right title of that 
book about butterflies? I think it is by Mrs. 
Whitney. 
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5. “I could not answer the egg-question, but 
my father told me a bad egg floats because it gets 
filled with gas. I wondered that I did not think 
of it, as I know a dead animal floats for the same 
reason.” 


Answers. 1. From country-folk ; who noticed 
that fresh, growing clover was held in particularly 
high esteem by grazing animals, 

2. Because they are only soldiets on board a 
ship, and have received this character from the 
sailors, who are notoriously sarcastic upon lands- 
men. , 

3- There is no evidence that the Biblical years 
were shorter than ours, — quite the contrary. 

4. The “ Butterfly Hunters,” by Mrs. Conant, 
—not Mrs, Whitney. 

5. It is not sufficient to say that the gas in a bad 
egg causes it to float, unless you admit that the 
bulk of the egg is thereby increased. A dead ani- 
mal bloats ; therefore the matter it contains occu- 
pies a larger space, and is lighter in comparison 
with an equal bulk of water than when the ani- 
mal was alive. 


MECKLENBURG, N. S., May 24, 1873. 
Dear EpitTors : — 

I smiled a little when I noticed Jessie F. 
Blowers’s arithmetical question in the last “‘ Letter 
Box,” for I remembered the many interesting dis- 
cussions that were had in this place, last winter, 
over this very question. The way I should solve 
it is as follows: The “ difference” between A 
and B being $65, each must make a reduction in 
his price of one half that sum, or $ 32.50. Conse- 
quently, if B asks $50, he will receive $32.50 
less, or $ 17.50. 

Respectfully yours, . 
“ JENKINS.” 


M. T. Head sends us, in answer to Caroline 
H.’s challenge, thirty word squares all made from 
the initial word s/af, and answers all but two of 
our last month’s puzzles. Charles A. Mead and 
“ Trident” answer all but two. Other lists of an- 
swers were also sent in by H. Williams, Mabel 
Vaughan, a correspondent of many initials, — A. 
S. N. O. C. H. S., — “ Sissy and Bunny,” “ Sill, 
Pet, and Mame” (rhymed), Pelham W. Shipman, 
Helen W. Allen, Garver, Nettie and Nora, E. 
Grace Shreve, E. C. Brunson, Lizzie Grubb, 
Belle E. Bradley, Pigmy, “ Percy Vere,” and 
Minnie Thomas. 


Erratum. — In Word Square No. 95, the rupee, 
a coin of British India, was mistakenly called “a 
Russian piece of money.” The writer evidently 
confounded it with the Russian rw/e. 


Emma Smart, Denver, Col. — How happens 
it that our letters do not reach you? The last 
has just come back to us, restamped by your 
postmaster, May 16. 
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THE OLD ELEPHANT’S EXTRA PERFORMANCE 





[See “‘ Doing His Best,” Chap. XXVII. 


Drawn sy J. J. Harvey.) 











